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Telegrapuy for ihe Miisions. 

Tuere are few among our readers who arc 
acquainted with the various uses to which the 
electric telegraph is now applied, and still 
fewer who can fully anticipate the part it will 
play in the future. To sink a wire beneath the 
Atlantic Ocean, and for the Western and East- 
ern Continents to hold a ceaseless conversa- 
tion through it, as though they were neighbors 
talking across the street, has finished its nine 
days’ probation of wonder, and is now remitted 
to the sphere of the common thirgs of our 
daily life. Indeed, the fact of transmitting 
intelligence along a line of wire for over a mile 
without any appreciable interval of time, is as 
well fitted to excite our wonder as its trans- 
mission through three thousand miles. Th« 
marvelous scientific problem once solved, its 
extension is a matter of mechanical difficulty 
only. It is the method by which the current 
evolved by an electro-magnet is used to convey 
letters or signs toa distance that excites our 
admiration. The distance itself is evidently 
of little moment, when the principle of over- 
coming it is understood. 

Telegraph wires sre now so common, that 
nobody ever thinks of inquiring where the 
scores that we see stretched over our heads 
lead to or from. Besides the wires on the tele- 
graph posts lining our evenues, each sup port- 
ing from ten to twenty, any one may see 
others stretched in all directions over the 
house-tops, and as these are evidently for city 
purposes, it may be worth while to be in- 
formed as to their origin and useé. Some 
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ther, are the polige wires, uniting ali the sta- 
tions with one another and with the central 
office, and it is well known how much the 
‘efficiency of the police is increased by this 
power of instant communication; others, again, 
are private wires, connecting manufactories on 
the outskirts with the offices of the proprietors 
down town ; steamers at distant piers with the 
offices of the agents ; and there is, we believe, 
more than one instance where the proprietor 
and editor of a newspaper has a wire from his 
private residence to his printing establishment. 
It is not always, however, that great distances 
are thus sought to be overcome. We know of 
one instance where the two termini of the 
wires are only a few blocks apart, yet so great 
are the advantages of instantaneous communi- 
cation by telegraphs over a system of foot mes- 
sengers, even for this short distance, that it is 
now considered an invaluable adjunct to the 
business, and, from numerous inquiries on the 
subject, we Lelieve that in no instance has the 
first outlay, necegsary to establish the wires 
and fix the batteries, ever been regretted. 
Passing now from what has been done, to 
the consideration of what may and ought to 
be done in the future, we are convinced that 
the sys'em of telegrapling within the city 
limits is only in its inf ney. If it be thought 
too wild an anticipati: n that every house may 
in time have its telegraph wire, as it now has 
its own gas and water, it is within reasonable 
bounds of probability that every few blocks of 
houges will have e telegraph station, where 
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only to and from any point of the city, 
but, by transmission to a central office, to all 
parts of the world. Cheapness and efficiency 
are the two desiderata to attain this end, and to 
make telegraphing a formidable rival, or a 
valuable auxiliary, to the post-office. Both 
will follow with the extension of the system, 
and it must be apparent to every one that if 
a letter can be carried all over the United 
States at a cost of three cents through the 
medium of expensive railways, messages 
ht to be transmitted qhite as cheaply 
a telegraph lines, that involve a com- 
* paratively small expenditure to erect ‘them, 

when once erected, cost next to nothing 
to keep them in repair. 

In fact, so clearly has it been perceived in 
England that the telegraph is the complement 
of the post-office, that Parliament has au- 
thorized the Government to buy up and work 
the existing telegraphs, and by their extension 
and lowering the rates, place the facilities of the 
system within the reach of every one, as the 
post-office now is. The area of our country 
is so enormous as compared with that of Great 
Britain, that doubts may reasonably be ex- 
pressed whether a like assimilation of the two 
services could be carried out here. The 
analogy of the post-office will serve to help us 
out of the difficulty. If, as all concede, ii 
be the duty of the Federal Government to 
convey our letters, because public convenience 
demands that they should be under an au- 
thority that extends everywhere equally, and 
the Federal Government alone has that univer- 
sal authority, much more is it its duiy to 
superintend and regulate the transmission of 
messages by a conveyance which is infinitely 
more speedy than that by post, and which 
only requires proper organization to be made 
as regular and as easy of access to all. A 
private monopoly of the wires should no more 
be tolerated than a private monopoly of letter- 
carrying would be, and we concede that 
monopoly to the Government, because we are 
convinced that through it alone can regularity 
and cheapness be secured. 

But, reaching far beyond these practical 
limits, and allowing some play to the imagina- 
tion, there are uses to which telegraphing may 
be applied, which, although obvious, may ex- 
cite a smile by their audacity. The difficul- 
ties in the way are moral, not mechanical. 
The innovation on established usages would be 
so great, that no one would dare seriously to 
propose it, while the ease of accomplishment 
is in the inverse ratio to its moral impossibility. 
We are indebted toa number of the Boston Tran- 
script, dated more than twenty years ago, for the 
amusing speculation, which we shall state as 
concisely as possible. The obstacles to unifor- 
mity of religious faith are twofold. The first is 
found in the diversities of teaching, the second, 
in the diversities of intellects and religious 
feelings of those who are taught. The latter 
is a natural obstacle, which cannot be over- 
come, but by means of the electric telegraph 
we may reduce the former within narrow 
bounds. Let us imagine that from some cen- 
tre archiepiscopal palace wires are laid to each 
church throughout the land, each denomination 
having its own central teacher. In every 
church, when the time for the sermon arrived, 
the congregation would simultaneously receive 
by telegraph the same text, each would receive 
the same explanation of any difficulties that 
attended the Divine utterance, the same expo- 
sition would be given to all, the same exhort- 
ations, the same encouragements, the same 
hopes, and it might «dd to religious fervor to 
know that the same glad tidings of salvation 
were at that identical moment being carried 
on the wings of the lightning throughout the 
length and breadth of theland. Let it not be 

t that the graces of oratory, or the 
charms of rhetoric, would be banished by 
this practice. It is supposed that the most 
eloquent divine of each sect would be appointed 
to the Keys (the piano form of instrument be- 
ing used), and a little practice in reading mes- 
gages would enable each reader to present 
to his congregation the productions of his spir- 
itual superior as attractively, so far as regards 
tone and gesture, as he could his own. 

So far the Transcript ; and however whimsi- 
cal be the suggestion, all must admit that, 
while mechanically it is feasible, morally it is 
impossible. Perhaps, if applied to non-sacred 
matters, such as election speeches, for exam- 
ple, it might meet with more favor. It implies, 
however, a perfection in apparatus which we 
have not yet attained, but which we are sure 
is quite within the range of possibilities. 








Tus of electing Presidents now in vogue 
is not that intended by the framers of the Consti- 
tution. What they meant was, that the Electoral 
College should at the appointed intervals choose 
from among the most eminent citizens the man 
they considered qualified for the high office. 
They did not intend rival candidates to be pitted 
against each other, and the country subjected to 
the farious excitement of an election campaign. 





Mapame Demorest’s Monthly Magazine has 
changed hands, in consequence of the financial 


difficulties of the proprietor. 





REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanacs for 
isso 


Now ready, Price 20 cents, formerly 50 cents, 

Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Illustrated Almanac, 
with over 50 beautiful Illustrations, 32 pagee of inter- 
esting reading matter, specially adapted for ladies. This 
is the only Illustrated Lady’s Almanac published, and 
is now in its seventh year. Also, 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac for 1869, 
64 pages, price 30 cents, formerly 50 cents, with 4 beau- 
tiful chromo-lithographic pictures, superbly colored, 
and fully equal to oil paintings. These have been 
selected from the most popular works of Louis Lang, 
and other celebrated painters; besides 60 beautiful en- 
gravings, and 64 pages of interesting reading matter. 

ALSO, PRICE 15 CENTS, 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac for 1869, 
82 PAGES, 
With upward of 80 splendid Illustrations, and full of 
the most humorous reading matter. 





NOTE. 

The ILLUSTRATED ALMANACS were first introduced 
to the American public by Mr. Lzsize, and have been 
annually published for the past eight years. He thinks 
it right to mention this fact, in consequence of a Boston 
publisher claiming for his almanac (first published last 
year), the distinction of being the only one ever issued 
in this country, FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
ALMANACS are superior to any publications of the kind 
issued, and are only half the price of similar publica- 
tions. 
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Norice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 








To the Public. 

Tue success attending our publication of 
the beautiful picture of ‘‘Taz Horsz Tamer,” 
issued as a supplement to our last numigr, is 
a gratifying assurance that the American pub- 
lic will fully appreciate and patronize all that 
is attractive and deserving in art. It is simply 
as an art picture that we have introduced 
‘*Tue Horse Tamer” to our patrons, and the 
mere fact of the subject being associated with 
the individuality of a soldier of the Republic, 
now before the people as a candidate for office, 
should not give it partisan, or even a political 
signifieance. 

The orders for this picture far exceed those 
that were sent in for the ‘‘ Fisherman's Pride,” 
published by us in February last, but as, in 
anticipation of the popularity of the theme, 
we provided for a very large supply, there still 
remain some copies on hand, which can be 
secured by an immediate application. 

We call attention to the fact that, when the 
edition shall have been exhausted, as it proba- 
bly will be before the end of the week, it will 
be impossible for us to furnish an additiona] 
Copy ; and we invite the public and newsdeal- 
ers to take advantage of the opportunity, while 
it lasts, of securing a work of art so acceptable 
to American households. 








Why the Merrimac did Not put New 
York under Contribution. 

Ir is rare, in the history of parties, to find 
in the list of candidates a man who, besides 
Deing irreproachable in character, a good citi- 
zen, a fast friend, and a generous giver, adds 
to all these qualities and recommendations the 
superlative one of having saved from imminent 
ruin, if not the State itself, its great commer- 
cial and monetary capital. It was in this 
paper, in the early stages of the war, that the 
first alarm of danger, as regarded the noto- 
rious Merrimac, was raised. We said then : 
‘Take care! The Rebels have hit, in Charles- 
ton harbor, on an important principle of 
harbor defense, and probably on the very 

ple on which armored vessels are here- 
after to be built. The much-ridiculed floating 
battery, in the attack on Sumter, received more 
than one hundred solid shot, of which not one 
penetrated her armor, which was only a simple 
coating of railway iron! Beware! The Mer- 
rimac, as well as we can make out, is protected 
in like manner, but with better material, put 
together with greater skill. Beware! lest some 
cool morning she shall emerge from the Nor- 
folk docks, destroy our fine wooden ships in 
Hampton Roads, sail up to Washington, or 
what is more likely, steam to New York, and 
levy five hundred millions of dollars on the 
city as the cost of itsransom! There is no- 
thing to prevent all this—and yet we laugh at 
this strange craft, and ridicule Southern me- 
chanics, as if a great principle, newly applied, 
may not put traditions to shame, and optimists 
to peril! We say New York is in danger!” 

This was three months before the Merrimac 


went out from her docks, and crushed, as one 
might do empty egg-shells, the Congress, 
and the Cumberland. However badly put 
together, or badly managed, she was, never- 
theless, on that day, the mightiest engine 
of waron the face of the globe. She could 
have crumpled up the joint navies of England 
and France. She could have swept our (then) 
petty navy from the seas in an hour! And why 
was not Washington bombarded, and New 
York put under contribution, if not, indeed, 
burned to the ground? 

It was because there had been a modest, 
earnest, hard-working man, with infinite brains 
but little money, very busy at No. 95 Franklin 
-street, in trying to realize an original concep- 
tion—that of an impenetrable, floating, harbor 
battery. It was because this plain, hard-work- 
ing, able man had finally enlarged his first 
notions into something better and more effi- 
cient—a floating fort, capable of putting to 
sea, and being sent from one exposed port to 
another, as the case might demand. 

But what could Ericsson have done single- 
handed? What were his plans elaborately 
and painfully put on paper worth, without the 
means to realize them? Wretched old Welles 
was as incapable of comprehending the idea as 
he was of understanding the plans of the 
patient Swede! 

It was then thata man of wealth, a great 
iron manufacturer of Troy, until then a Demo- 
crat, but more patriotic than partisan, came 
forward to the aid of the struggling inventor. 
It was then that Jonn A. Griswoxp, the Re- 
publican nominee for Governor of the State of 
New York, united his fortunes with those of 
John Ericsson, and the result was, the famous 
Monrror, that ‘‘cheese-box on a _ raft,” 
which drove back the monster Merrimac, 
shattered and disjointed, to her lair, saved 
Washington and New York, and established a 
principle in naval warfare, that, subsequently 
applied, not only prevented hostile European 
intervention in our affairs, but has absolutely 
changed the whole system of naval warfare on 
the globe. 

It ought not to be a light recommendation of 
Mr. Griswoxp, as a candidate—an unwilling 
one, we believe—that he saved the city, with 
its mighty interests, not alone from humilia- 
tion, but absolute destruction. We have not 
one word to say against the fine mustache that 
answers to the name of Horrman, and has the 
audacity to contest with Griswoxp the political 
chieftainship of this great State. The two 
names are not to be mentioned together, except 
as violent contrasts. The one is that of an 
approved patriot ; the other that—well, that of 
the Mayor of New York, in which capacity his 
irreproachable demeanor and “saintly coun- 
tenance” serves to mesk more municipal 
villainy than was ever perpetrated since the 
organization of mankind. 

To suppose it possible that Joux T. Horr- 
man should be preferred to Jonn.A. GriswoLp 
as Governor of the State of New York, is to 
concede all that has been ever said of the 
ingratitude of republics. 








Double Dealing in Politics. 

Ir is becoming every day more and more 
apparent that there is no grand, vital princi- 
ple of union in the so-called Democratic party, 
without which no political organization can 
have strength or gain success. The “ plat- 
form” of the party adopted in New York is 
no where accepted as a-whole. It is slurred 
over generally, or repudiated in some of its 
parts in almost every quarter of the Union, as 
local sentiment, or sectional interests, or pre- 
judices require. In one portion of the coun- 
try we find that the hypothesis that this is an 
“exclusively white man’s government,’ in 
which negrves have no political rights, is put 
forward as the shibboleth of the party, while else- 
where we-hear ot ‘‘ colored Democratic clubs,’’ 
and ‘‘colored Democratic voters,” and the 
unanimous manner in which the ‘colored 
Democrats rallied at the polls.” 

In one place we find the party, under cover 
of an unmanly play on words in the 4th of 
July “platform,” insisting that the party is 
wholly committed to the Pendleton greenback 
system of repudiation, while in another place 
that portion of the “ platform” is held to mean 
a scrupulous adherence to the national faith. 
“Ont West” we are told that the interest on 
our obligations should be paid in notes, and 
here, that, on every principle of honesty and 
prudence, it should be metin gold. In fact, the 
nominee of the party—which, as a whole, is 
hostile to gold payments—while Governor of 
the State of New York, in his official capacity, 
and in the most solemn manner, maintained 
the gold obligation. In his message to the 
Legislature, Mr. Seymour said : 

“* The burdens and the misfortunes of this war belong lo 
us ; tt is ungenerous to shift any portion of them upon others 
who are not a part of us. These foreign creditors of ours 
are strangers who lent us their money when we wanted it, 
of honor, If we do not pay 

bacletheir money in the strict letter of our bargain, we 
incur a shame that can never be removed “uw * 8 * 
Not only our future profit but our immediate gain will be 
served by adhering now to the strictest letter of our contracts. 


The saving sed by not paying wm coin is small and 
temporary, while the dishonor is lasting, and the pecuniary 





loss consequent upon this dishonor will be in the end enor- 
mous,”" 





In nearly every State we find the Democracy 
loud in their anathemas on a class of their fel- 
low-citizens, male and female, whom they 
designate as “bloated bondholders.” One 
would imagine that the people who had in- 
vested their money on the faith of the nation, 
withdrawing it from other, and in many cases, 
more profitable investments, were Shylocks 
if not ghouls, intent on draining the life's 
blood of the people, in order that they might 
live on ill-gotten gains and in the height of 
luxury, and forage and fatten on their vic- 
tims. Yet we all know that the larger part of 
these ‘‘ bloated bondholders” are people of 
limited means—servant-girls to whom the Gov- 
ernment agreed to pay more for the use of 
their earnings than the savings’ banks, widows, 
small traders, and professional men. Gover- 
nor Seymour told us in his speech in Jackson 
Hail, not a week before he was nominated for 
the Presidency, that there were ‘‘more than 
two million five hundred thousand of the Ame. 
rican people who were bondholders, but not 
capitalists,” and that all insurance companies, 
whether Life, Fire, or Marine, and nine-tenths 
of the charities of the country, had their capi- 
tal and savings invested ‘in Government 
bonds, and were ‘bloated bondholders!” 
Whatever depreciation takes place in Gov- 
ernment securities, affects in equal degree, 
direcily, the property and revenue of half the 
people of this country ; and with such depre- 
ciation the currency sympathizes, and the 
prices of the necessaries of life are enhanced! 

‘“‘Push the financial argument,” was the 
sententious advice of Governor Seymour to 
his Democratic adherents. By all means, 
‘*push the financial argument,” but let it not 
be Pendletonian repudiation in Ohio, and 
Seymour payment in fall and in gold in New 
York. Let us not be told of ‘‘ bloated bond. 
holders” in one place, and in another, that 
the owners of the public obligations are a vast 
part of our best people, ‘‘who are not capi- 
talists!” 

No party can succeed, nor ought it to suc- 
ceed, through such tergiversation. The war 
has left the American people an earnest think. 
ing people, less than ever disposed to be the 
victims of demagogues, and less than ever 
inclined to follow parties who do not present 
some central, vital, practical principle as 
the nucleus of action, The Republican party 
will succeed because it broadly recognizes the 
rights of man ; because it proposes to main- 
tain the national honor in the money market 
as in the field ; and because its leader repre- 
sents the means by which the national lifa 
was preserved. 








The War Debt. 

In estimating the total cost of the war, we 
must add tothe amount due at its close the 
amounts paid during its progress. The cost 
of a building is not what may be due on it 
when finished, but that amount plus what was 
paid for wages and materials while it was in 
progress. Now, the whole expenditures of the 
war, including items paid and debts on its 
account due, was, in round numbers, $4,000,- 
000,000 (four billions); on this there has been 
paid, during the war and since. $1,515,000,000, 
considerably over one-third, leaving due 
$2,485,000,000. Of this, over sixty millions 
was a legacy of debt left by James Buchanan, 
to be taken care of by Abraham Lincoln. The 
jast ten millions of money raised by Buchanan 
and Cobb cost the country twelve per cent. 
per annum. The last thousand millions raised 
by the Republican Government cost little ex- 
ceeding seven per cent. 

Now, we ought not include as an item in our 
‘*war debt” what would have been the cost of 
carrying on the Government during eight 
years, supposing them to have been years of 
peace, instead of war and quasi peace. Sup- 
posing our annual expenses to have been the 
same that they were during the last year of 
Buchanan's Administration, and not to have 
been increased from the appreciation of prices 
going on all over the world, nor from the 
augmentation of our country—even then they 
would have been, for eight years, $920,000,000 
in gold, equal to $1,188,000,000 in currency. 
Deducting this from the actual debt, we find 
that we have remaining but $1,296,000,000 
as the true ‘‘ war debt” of the country. 








The Cable Between the United States 
and France. 

We read in a Havre journal that fears are 
entertained of the success of the proposed 
Franco-American Atlantic Cable, between 
Brest and New York, because the French Gov- 
ernment has given the concession to Erlanger, 
the son-in-law of Slidell, and the most noto« 
rious sympathizer with the Rebellion in Europe, 
besides being the negotiator of the Rebel 
Loan. 

It is said that the American Government 
declines to make any concessions to this per- 
son, on account of his antecedents. We are 
gratified to hear the intimation that Johnson 
and Seward have still some notion of the 
origin, purposes, and results of the late war, 
and especially that they seem cognizant cf the 
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that it meant something. Erlanger may 
bof with welcome, in the Cable—and 
they say that he cheated the ‘‘ Southern Con- 
” out of some millions, and can afford 
it—but let bim beware how he associates his 
detested name with the enterprise. It can 
never succeed under his auspices ; and it 
ought not to doso. Not alone on account of 
his infamous antecedents, but because the 
concession (so far as France is concerned) had 
been previously made to two firm friends of 
our country, Messrs. Delepert and Blackmore 
—the first a Frenchman, and the latter one of 
the most efficient promoters of the Great 
Pacific Railway in England, now in this coun- 
try with reference to the interests of that great 
and useful enterprise. These gentlemen, it is 
intimated, were ‘‘jockeyed out of their con- 
cession by an intrigue, in which female influ- 
ence and bribery had a large share.” It is an 
unhappy fact that the Emperor Napoleon, 
although sixty-one, is amenable to all the 
vices and influences that made his youth no- 
torious: 








Matters and Things. 


‘xe number of convictions in London during 
the past six months for using false weights and 
measures was 659. The London Spectator gays: 
“Among the whole of these men, a majority are 
church members, yet we never heard of one being 
expelled his church, or put under censure, or 
even questioned for any trade transactions. Why 
should he be? They do not prove that he does 
not believe in verbal inspiration, or election, or 
the right of everybody to elect his own clergy- 
man, nor are they breaches of the law of respect- 
ability, as, for example, attendance in chapel in 
shirt-sleeves would be.”——-The Austrian Govern- 
ment has struck another and tremendous blow at 
clerical ascendancy. The Church Courts have 
hitherto claimed an almost total exemption from 
secular authority, have in fact regarded‘all their 
proceedings as partaking more or less of the 
privilege of the Confessional, Henceforward, 
they will be compelled to “‘ recognize ” civil pro- 
ceedings, and to yield up any documents de- 
manded by suitors. If they do not, they must go 
to prison, or in legal phrase, must submit to civil 
execution. In practice this rule will give every 
man wronged by the Ecclesiastical Courts—say, 
every third suitor—an appeal to a lay tribunal, 
——tThe last members of the once powerful family 
of the Foscari of Venice are reduced to extreme 
poverty. The King of Italy has presented them 
with $120, and appointed them keepers of the 
palace of their ancestors, which is now occupied 
by the Commercial College.——The World nar- 
rates its experience in the matter of employing 
female type-setters, It has employed at different 
times nearly a hundred of them; but at last it 
has given them up altogether. It found them 
incapable of performing anything like as much 
type-setting as men; it found them incapable of 
setting correctly ; and it found them utterly in- 
capable even of learning to decipher “ bad manu- 
script.” In the latter respect neither the sense 
of an article nor their own wits enabled them to 
get out of their difficulties ——Seven colliers have 
recently been tried at Antwerp, Belgium, for tor- 
turing two comrades to death to make them do 
homage to the Virgin. One of the unhappy 
victims was bound to a cross made of two planks 
nailed together in the form of an X, and there 
left for hours. When released he died of pain, 
hunger, and nervous excitement. Another was 
burnt with a hot iron and plunged in water till he 
fell into a fever and also died. The principal 
murderer, a man named Nessels, was sentenced 
to only six months’ imprisonment, and his abettors 
to shorter terms, all of which, at the intercession 
of the priests, will gradually be remitted. But 
that the skeptical Catholics defend them, Protest- 
ant workmen could scarcely live in Belgium.—— 
The recently deceased Mr. Stevens, of Hoboken, 
whose real estate in the place is believed to be 
worth $26,000,000, and whose entire property is 
estimated at over $50,000,000, has, by his will, 
directed the appropriation of $150,000 for the 
erection of an institution of learning in Hoboken, 
and $500,000 for its perpetual endowment, and he 
has also directed that $1,000,000 be devoted to the 
completion of the Stevens Battery, which is to be 
the property of the State of New Jersey.—aA 
recent trial has caused the publication of a part 
of Meyerbeer’s will, in which he directs that his 
notebooks, containing unfinished scores and other 
musical fragments, shall be carefully sealed up, 
and not opened unless one of his grand- 
children shows decided taste for music. His 
object is to prevent his work falling into the hands 
of men who might use his thoughts under their 
own names and so diminish his future glory. It 
has been remarked on this that Meyerbeer cared 
more for his own fame than for music, 





As we expected, the story of the capture of 
Humaita by the Brazilians was invented at Rio. 
The Brazilians are in the fortress, but they did 
not take it, and are worse off t) in ever they were. 
A General Osorio, second in: mmand, attacked 
it on 16th June with 10,000 : om, but his force 
withered under the terrible firs of the Paraguay- 
ans, and was ordered to retreat by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Humaita, however, being ex- 
posed to the fire of the ironclads, and too near the 
river by which Marshal de Caxias obtains sup- 
plies, Lopez has erected new works along the Te- 
bicuary, some fifty or sixty miles inland, on the 
road to Villa Rica. The invaders must march over 
these works before they accomplish anything, an 
operation which will take them three years in ad- 
dition to the three they have already wasted. 
Meanwhile the Argentines, so long ago as 7th 
March, pressed Brazil to accept the proffered 
Awerican intervention, on the distinct grounds 





that « defeat would expose their territory to be 
overrun, and that Brazil was exhausted. The Ar- 
gentine Minister—writing, be it remembered, in 
Rio—used these extroardinary words: “Brazil 
forms to-day the contingents that are being sent 
to Paraguay only by the following means: 1st. 
Forced enlistment through extreme violence. I 
have often seen with mine own eyes the recruits 
of Minas; they were under escort, with an iron 
collar round their necks, fastened to an iron 
chain, I have never witnessed a more painful 
sight. 2nd. The slaves liberated in exchange for 
titles and decorations. 8rd. Convicts.” The dis- 
patch, which is throughout a bitter attack on the 
“optimism ” of the Imperial Government, has now 
been published in Buenos Ayres to prepare the 
minds of the people for s separate peace, which 
will relieve Lopez of his greatest difficulty, an, 
outlet to the sea. Indeed, if he will give the help 
Brazil has given, the Republic may join him in a 
combined attsck on the last slave empire. 





An exhibition of an electric clock, the invention 
of Mre 8. A. Kennedy, formerly of the United 
States Coast Survey, was given on Wednesday 
afternoon, September 28d, at No. 481 Broadway, 
to a large company of railroad directors, scientific 
gentlemen, and journalists. Two specimens of 
the clock were in operation. The motive power 
of the first is supplied by a galvanic battery, the 
currents from which, transmitted through two 
galvanometer coils placed one on each side of the 
clock-case, act upon steel bar magnets lodged 
within the pendulum ball. A light steel wire, 


work by a pin in the pendulum, cuts off the 
electr. urrent from each coil as soon as it has 
perfori. | its office of repulsion, and lets it on 


again \ en the force is again required. The 
largest clock is supplied with its motive power 
from the earth, a quantity of carbon being en- 
cased in zinc, to which is attached copper wires 
connecting with galvanometers. The advantages 
of the invention are, that the clock never requires 
winding up, is not liable to get out of order, and 
is exceedingly simple in construction—the entire 
machine consisting of but three wheels, For 
railroad purposes this invention will be of much 
importance, since the same pair of wires may be 
employed to regulate a number of dials at great 
distances apart. 








NEW PLAYS. 


Unver the management of the Worrell Sis- 
ters, or not—the advertisements affirmed the first, and 
a letter from a male Worrell, brother, uncle, father, or 
cousin, published a couple of days, more or less, after 
the untimely burial of the comedy—a new play in four 
acts on the events of the present day, has been pro- 
duced at the Academy of Music. Its name was “1868; 
or, The Bride of a Politician.” It was pretty nearly as 
well and as unfavorably “damned” as in the present 
day apy drama—comedy or tragedy—may be. Mr. 

e Barlow was the name of the official sponsor at 
its birth. Oontrary to general custom, he had adver- 
tised his name before the night of the production. In 
compliance with the public demand, upon that night 
both its name and his own were withdrawn from the 
posters and the papers. Whether this was the result of 
the judgment of the Worrell Sisters, or of Mr. George 
Barlow, we are necessarily anable to say. Certain is it, 
however, that the public and the want of cash hada 
hand in it, together with the absence, conjointly, 
of plot and merit in the piece, which was withdrawn 
upon the night following that upon which it made its 
first appearance in public, 

Upon Wednesday evening last, Wallack’s Theatre was 
reopened for its regular season with two new plays 
under the sponsorship of Watts Phillips and H, J. 
Byron. 

The first of these wasa dramatic sketch, in one act, 
called “Simon Bernard,” and the second, a piece in 
three acts, named “ Dearer than Life.” 

Both of these pieces were , although it would in 
all probability Liane to eo 8 long life for either 
of them. “Simon ” is a French —_ 
on the 


clap-trap, generally consequent upon 
asubject. The plot is neither bey & nor 
effective, and was chiefly available its an 
opportunity for the New York public to renew its last 
hy acquaintance with J. W. who 

t almost entirely upon his own ers. “ r 
than Life” presents us with the reforming rascal of the 


transportation the 
first act, and evidences sufficient virtue to go to heaven 
in the last—baving in the meantime reformed, an 

ap authentically virtuous manner, become 

a sufficiency of money to d into a 
member of society. e confess 


A pose 
continuous devotion of a y 
to adore him in spite of ali hi 
honor, we are unable to tell, 
rascal came in fora 
the end of the piece—haply a pair of hand-cuffs or a 
kicking out of society. ow, he is a reformed charac- 
ter, and like the “ wickedest man in New York,” might 
do duty at s dance-house Py tne | in Water 
street. The artistic gem of the Michael 


artificial bits of acting which has recently been seen 
upon the metropolitan e. When it is remembered 
that the whole of Wallack’s excellent company were, 


lady who has continued 
——— Upon our 


the stage- 
table amount of bad lack at 








with very slight variations from last season, presented 
us, it be seen by the reader that this is no slight, 
although a well-deserved um upon the artist, 
— 
ART GOSSIP. 


Mr. Sueparp A. Mount, a veteran member 
of the National Academy of Design, died at his resi- 
dence near Stony Brook, L. I., on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, aged sixty-five years. He was one of « family of 
artists, and chiefly followed the portrait branch of art, 
though there was much merit in his treatment of 
flower-pieces and objects of still-life. Mr. Mount had 
been for many years past a regular contributor to the 
annual exhibitions of the Academy. He was much 
valued and respected for bis social quatities, and will 
be long missed in art and other circles. 

Among the artists still at work in the city, is Mr. T. 
8. Noble, whose studio is at the corner of Broadway 
and Thirtieth street. The latest work from the pencil 
of Mr. Noble, is s bit of negro character, a subject in 
the delineation of which he excels. A negro lad on the 
lookout for an approaching steamer, is the subject of 
the picture referred to, 








Mr. James M. Hart, who 


Frank Manley, whose studio is at No. 
avenue, is at t 
bust of the 

half 


undoubiediy ‘pesstenea, if to 
undou y 
success in the rendering of the golden 
fiery American “ Fall.” 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Asout Woman, Love anp Maxruaeer. 
Saunpers. New York: G. W. Carntzeton & Co. 


A entertaining book, into which the author has 
collated & deal of anecdote, wit, and ster- 


t, under the beais of “Celibacy,” “The 
Passion,” “Wedd: & Life” and “The Modern 
Impediments to Marriage.”’ 


Lire anp Campaicns or Gen. U. 8S. Grant. 
By Gen. James G. Wuson. New York: BR. M. De 
Wrrr. 

Though sold for only twenty-five cents, this work 
contains a full and authentic account of the career of 
the illustrious soldier, from his earliest boyhood to the 
present time. 


Tae Grant Camparcn Sonestrr. New York: 

R. M. De Wrrr. 

Contains sixty of the most popular original 
ballads, and veuitetions, kely to be sung Gusting Os 
Presidential Campaign. 

Tae Rapicat Drum Catz. New York: R. M. 

De Wirt. 

A choice collection of patriotic and campaign songs, 
with nearly one hundred pages of music. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From T. B. Prrerson & Bros. : ‘‘ Beppo the 
Conscript.” By T. A. Trollope ; and “ Leah; or, the 
Forsaken.” 
From G. W. Cartrton: ‘‘The Philosophers 
¢ ae," and “‘ Smoked Glass.”” By Orpheus 
. Kerr. 


From Vrrtvz & Yorston: The Art Journal for 
September. 








Gossip from the German Gambling Plaees. 


BapEN—HomBurG—FRANKFORT, 
September, 1868, 


Tue chef of the gambling fraternity at Hom- 
burg is named Blanc, who bas the repute of being a good 
fellow, and far trom decoying or in the least way invit- 
ing the visitors to play on the Rouge-et-Noire, is ever 
saying: “Ladies and gentlemen, you may bet on the 
red or on the black, but white is sure to win;”’ and this 
charming candor is regarded as little as the Scriptural 
wisdom which crieth in the streets. Indeed, it seems 
to a looker-on at these delightfal, wicked German water- 
ing-places, that the well-known odds against the players 
operate as an incentive to their combative spirit, for in 
the case of the rich, who have no desire or need to win, 
there is no explanation of the folly. There is the 
young Russian, Narinski, with an income of mil- 
lions of roubles, more than enough for the wildest 
spendthrift, and yet he is always at the tables, winning 
and losing, with as much interest as the poor despe- 
rates who venture their last florin. Thousands play 
now who for many seasons have reproved and moral. 
ized with the devotees, incited in the first instance by 
no other feeling than the battle and conquest. And 


by the gambling company, being quite willing to enjoy 
without contributing to the cost— 


Com’ sins they are inclined to 
By damning they have no mind to, 


during their seven days’ continuance, Among other 
celebrities, we remarked five members of the ex’ 
Bourbon family, with the Comte de Paris, though 
junior in years, yet as the heir to the French throne, 
their head. Also the Duc de Chartres, who, with 


Few 


bf 


simple-minded, and if the saying that the Bourbons 
never learned or forgot anything was true, it does not 
apply to those of this generftion, who, if they had 
faults, have corrected them in the quiet of private life 


and travel in foreign lands. 
The Queen of Prussia and suite the Maison 
Mesmer, adjoining the Kursaal, and the object of no 


is 
more notice than the famous Grand Duchess of Gero 


dolce far niente climate is in sweetest accord with the 
So valleys, and crys- 
streams. 


ruins of castles vie with did modern 
chateaux for the admiration of the pleasure-seekers, 
while the display of wealth, beauty, and fashion on the 


lovely Kursaal has no com It remains to 
be seen what e upon the num of visitors the 
abolition of gam will effect, for the play- 


and those who wish to see this lovely, naughty place 
in its fullest splendor must come before then. 
Prince Humbert, heir to the throne of Italy, is con- 
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orses, also prizes, were paraded 
ts before the drawing, and 
e specimens of the noblest of animais, se 
in Eogland, Russia, and H ° 
ned am Lage Tit ort’! No fairs, 
e 


or festivals, or military ws can revive the spirita 
4 yee -— and annexed people. No of 
C) 


orators and editors can stifle the love for 
their ancient independence, which had withstood so 


is @ vague hope of relief from their 








“THE BOYS IN BLUE,” 

Tae picture upon our front page represents 
& spectacle familiar to the gaze of the people. Often has 
the firm tread and the manly cheer of the “Boys in 
Blue” resounded through the streets of our great 
cities, as, with blazing torches and fluttering banners, 
they led the van of the Grant and Colfax processions. 
The sentiment of the disbanded soldiery of the late 
war, and the military element generally, exercises a 
mighty political influence at the present crisis, and in 
earnestness and sincerity will doubtless control the 
current in behalf of the naticnal safety and b 
In this connection we publish opportunely the follow- 
ing circular: 

HEADQUARTERS SOLDIERS’ AND Sartors’ NATIONAL 
REPUBLICAN EXECUTIVE CommiTTex, No. 446 Four- 
TEENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C., Sep. 5, 1868. 

ATTENTION! SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 

At a recent meeting of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Na- 
tional blican Executive Committee, it was resolved 
that a Mass Convention of the Soldiers and 
at Philadelphia, on the Ist and 2d days 


Tne details of ances ents are, by order of the Com- 
ds of General J. W. Fisher— 


member of the Committee Pennsylvania—wh: 
will assisted by the of t “4 
State Central Committee Penn Is 
Cc. H. T. Collis, of iphia, A. L. Russell, of 


Harrisburg, n, |. 
_ Commander of the “Boys in Blue” for Penn« 
sylvania. 

This Convention has been called at the earnest re- 
quest ot Soldiers and Sailors from all parts of the coun- 
try, who desire to meet in Mass Convention, for the 
eats cree conte tho tenien al eaten ane 

over 


the ies of their cam and in 
— ae to peschsion fer the ell ibe, Gee 





The Earthquake in South America—A Ghastly 
Spectacle—Upheaval of the Dead from their 
Tombs on the Seashore, near Arica, Peru. 





preservation, the hands doubled up and 
cbin, the knees drawn up, and the feet supporting 
fieshless body! This must be one of the most t- 
ful sights possible, and quite beyond description. 
8 Sees Sate eens: S00 ee 
, some » it is and these 
Skeletons are doubtless the fabled Incas aid Indiane, 


earthq ake, the ming } 

» co! = 
long buried skeleton pom ng ve 
mummies | 


hundred ghostly 








We once heard of a rich man who was 
injured by being run over. “It isn’t the — 
8 wha 


said he, “that I mind; that isn’t the th 
idea of being run over by an old swill cart, 





makes me mad,” 
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Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Sz Pacz 53. 


BREAKING OF THE DIKES AT NEUVIULY, ON THE SEINE, FRANCE. 
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INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACE BOUND THE ISLE 
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DRIVETNG FOUNTAIN IN THE SUNE GABDENS, HYDE PARE, LONDON, 4 HALT OF A CARAVAN ON THE BANKS OF THE KOURA, CAUCASUS 
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A BUSY DAY AT BARNEGAT—THE WRECKERS AT WORK —FROM A PAINTING BY GRANVILLE PERKINS.—SEE PAGE 55, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 


EUROPEAN PRESS. 


chinery, revolves once every minute, thus showing a 
flash of light every twenty seconds. From the towers, 
| an uninterrupted view of the Race of Alderney is ob- 


that certain ceremonies should also be performed in , of London by the construction of commodious and 
Egypt. A special envoy of the Porte was therefore sent | artistic drinking-fountains in various parts of the 
to Cairo for this purpose, The Consul-Generals ot all | metropolis. Thirsty souls abound in every community; 


Descent of the Balloon Neptune, at Cape | tained. The broad expanse of water, dotted here and | nationalities were present, and are shown on the right | and perhaps in no place will the demand for refreshing 


Grisnez, France. 


there with projecting rocks, seems relieved of a part of | hand of the prince. 


The mammoth balloon Neptune, in which a profes- 
sional aeronaut, with an assistant, made an ascension | containing the means of warning passing vessels. 
from the Great Square, London, on the evening of 

, | The Disaster on the Chester and Holyhead 

August 16th, descended on a rude, spray-dashed jut of | on : - b 
land on the coast ot France, known as Cape Grisnez. Pee Se a oe a Gong 
The aerial voyage had been extended with safety as far y ¥ =a 
as Calais, a fortified seaport town of France, but on the The remains of the victims of the late disaster on 
home journey the huge globe was caught in a cross the Chester and Holyhead Railway, near Abergele, 
atmospheric current, and borne out to the sea. While | Wales, were interred in the churchyard of the town on 
passing over the cape, the travelers threw out their | Tuesday, August 25th. The utmost silence prevailed 
grapnels, one of which caught in a sand-bank, and | throughout the town and vicinity during the entire 


its dangers, when contrasted with the solid structures 


held the balloon fast. The valves were then opened, 
and the adventurers on alighting from the car were 
received and cared for by some fishermen. 


The Race of Alderney, from the Caskets, 
Normandy. 


The Casket Rocks lie at the western extremity of a 


day, the citizens generally attended the funeral, and all 
| places of business were closed. 
large grave. 
| pressive character. 
purchase the ground where the interment was made, 
| and fence it in with a suitable iron railing. 


THE WALLACH SCHOOL BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C.—SEE PAGE 55, 


chain of rocks and islands, about ten miles in length, 
on the coast of Normandy. Upon the northernmost of 
these rocks stand three large lighthouses, which are 
under the control of the Honorable Corporation of the 
Trinity House. As the rock is perfectly barren, with 
the exception of a very small vegeiable garden, the fam- 
flies of the lighthouse-keepers live on shore at Alder- 
ney. The towers were originally constructed in 1724, but 
have been frequently improved since that date. The 
lamps are arranged on a framework in three groups, 
and the frame, being set in motion by means of ma- 


| Reading the Sultan’s Firman, Granting 
the Rank of Vizier to the Viceroy of 
| Egypt's Son, at Cairo. 

The ceremony of reading the firman of the Sultan, 
granting the rank of Mushir or Vizier to Tafik Pasha, 
the son and heir-apparent of the Viceroy of Egypt, took 
place recently at Cairo. The young prince, who has 
just finished his education, and is now about to enter 
public life, had already received the tokens of his rank 

at Constantinople from the Sultan in person; but it was 


The coffins were | 
covered with black cloth, and were all deposited in one | 
The burial services were of the most im- | 
The railway company intend to | 


At the close of the service, the | draughts of water be greater than in the public parks. 


| prince gave an audience to the consuls, and received | The fountain represented in our engraving is located in 


the officials and the public generally. the sunk gardens of Hyde Park, and, since its comple- 


tion, has proved of inestimable value to the thousands 
Drinking Fountain in the Sunk Gardens, | ¢¢ citizens who are in the habit of frequenting that 
Hyde Park, London. | favorite resort during the heated season. Raised upon 

A great blessing has been conferred upon the denizens | three stone steps is placed a marble tazza, in the centre 


required by the official etiquette of the Turkish Empire | MME. DE LA MORLIERE (OLYMPE AUDOUVARD).—-FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.—fEE PAGE 55, 
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of whieh is the figure of a boy grasping the fin of s 
dolphin, from the blow-holes of which proceed 
sparkling jets of water, falling into the capacious 


i 


Breaking of the Dikes at Neuilly, on the 
Seine, France. 


The level of the waters of the Seine, that, since the 
commencement of summer, has constantly maintained 
itself ata height sofficient for the purposes of naviga- 
tion, recently fell in the basin of Paris below the point 
marked by years of extreme drought, The cause of 
tuis sudden sinking of the stream was the breaking of a 
dike, constructed at Neuilly, to retain the waters. On 
18th of August an unexpected flood occurred dur- 
the night, and, overtopping the dike, loosened the 
and finally tore away the masonry, opening s 
large breach, through which the waters poured into the 
basin. The accident greatly disturbed the rou- 


gee 


. Our engraving represents 
the scene of the overflow at Neuilly. 


Recent International Yacht Race Hound 
the Isle of Wight, England. 
The great international yacht race, which occurred 


from New York, challenged any yachts in England to 
sail round the Isle of Wight. Four of the fastest vessels 
of the pleasure fleet of England accepted the challenge, 
and, on the day designated, took their stations for the 
race. In the contest the Sappho was beaten, and the 
victors, as well as the English press, expressed intense 
gratification at the result of the match. Our illustration 
represents the race as pictured in the London Jlus- 
trated Times. . 
Malt ofa Caravan on the K« ura, Caucasus, 
A charming river, the Koura, with blue and limpid 
waves, rolls through the city of Tiflis, in Caucasus, It 
is upon the banks of this stream that the caravans halt 
that come that way ffom Central Asia, or even from the 
remote regions of Mongolia and the Clinese Empire. 
They transport silks and precious stones, tea and other 
plents, that are rarely found except beyond the gre«: 
deserts of Centra] Asia. The scene represented in our 
engraving is one that often presents itself to the trav- 
eler who finds his way to the capital of the land of 
Schamyl, that has so long attracted the attention of 
Europe by its rggistance to the imperial sway of Russia- 








A STACE IN LIFE. 


Tue days are fleeting by, and melt away 
Like snow-flakes lighting on the sun-pierced 
ground ; 
And as the canopy of cloudy gray 
At last, wind-hurried, shows a ridgy bound, 
So now towered life a sharper outline casts 
Upon the eternal; and the excited soul 
Looks out like one that sees the tops of masts 
Rising above the ocean’s furrowed roll, 
Whose deck must bear him from his native land, 
The land whose mossy hills he used to rove, 
In whose familiar streets hand greeted hand, 
og ~ bright home kissed him with unwearied 
love. 
Ah! fluttering soul, thou must go all alone— 
Pray for the Faith that hails a world unknown. 








VIERGIE. 


BY MARIO UCHARD. 


Dvuxrne this strange altercation, the bystanders 
remained silent. La Mariasse being gone, Madame 
de Senozan warmly thanked the peasants who had 
hastened to the rescue; then, turning to me, 
with an emotion that singularly contrasted with 
the scene I had just witnessed, she said: 

“Bir, I owe you my son’s life. That is to assure 
you that my gratitude is unbounded.” 

With some embarrassment, I was about to 
answer, when my cousin, in a low tone, spoke a 
few words to her mother. The marchioness 
looked at me astonished, and giving me her hand: 

“* Come,” she said, ‘‘ you cannot leave us so.” 

Five minutes afterward I was in one of the 
apartments of the chateau, wondering at finding 
myself beneath that roof, and still bewildered at 
the strange events into which I had fallen. The 
steward brought me dry clothes, and as soon as I 
was presentable, I went down-stairs and was in- 
troduced by a servant into a little parlor, where 
my cousin awaited. 

“Mother has been seized with faintness,” she 
said, “‘ but she is better, and in a few minutes will 
gee you.” 

* But would it not be better not to fatigue her ?” 
I suggested, willing enough to escape an em- 


“No ; remain, I pray you,” she replied, earnestly. 
“She wishes to see you. Will you not pe 


It was, in fact, impossible not to accept a situa- 
tion that was, after all, imposed by circumstances. 
afterward I was sent for to wait upon 
cousin remained in the boudoir, 
alone. Madame de Senozan was 
couch, Her face, very pale, bore 
the traces of tears, but the calmness of her 
features attested that a secret strength of soul 
all emotion, Upon seeing me, she 
extended her hand to me with that lofty grace 
that seemed familiar to her. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, almost affection- 
. “I should have been much grieved not to 
eg seen you again, after your courageous devo- 


« “ Any other than I would have done as much, 
madame,” I answered, “and my courage is cer- 
tainly eclipsed, as a simple girl had already saved 
your son when I arrived.” 

In my hesitation to speak the latter sentence, 
she divined the scruple that controlled me. 

“Yes, you are right,” she answered, quietly 
“and I shall not forget it. She, too, is innocent 
of the past. But I know all that I owe to you, 
to perhaps, that has brought you to 
me at the price of so cruel a sacrifice, aad I 


‘ 


E 


E 





should fear being ungrateful if I did not appea) 
to my dearest remembrances of my poor brother. 
We have all been sorely tried . . . and very un- 
happy!” she added, sadly. 

“ Believe me, madame,” IJ said, a little moved, 
“there can remain at the bottom of my heart 
only sentiments of respect.” 

“T know it,” she replied, earnestly, ‘‘and it is 
for that reason that I wish to speak with you now, 
when the service you have just done forbids pride 
to us both. I learned from my daughter of your 
arrival, and if chance had not brought you to us, 
I had determined to appeal to relationship to 
claim from you a favor——” . 

“The ties that unite us, madame, make it my 
duty to respond to every appeal from you.” 

She looked me in the eyes for a moment as if to 
be sure that I was sincere. 

** Yes, I can rely on your word,” she said, “‘ and 
I was right to hope.” 

In spite of myself I felt much moved. She 
seemed to hesitate for a moment, then, sammon- 
ing her courage : 

“Tt must be so,” she said. ‘“ However strange 
it may be in our situation, I must make you the 
confidant of my most secret apprehensions, and 
of the service that I dare to claim of you. A 
long residence in the West Indies has completely 
destroyed my health. The fatal malady that has 
spared none of my mother’s children leaves me 
small hopes of life. My children have on their 
father’s side but a few distant relations, in whom 
I neither can nor will confide. You, therefore, 
are the only relative they can trust. You are the 
head of the family, and the only one of your 
name. Know, then, that since my return, and with 
the advice of Langlade, my notary, who has often 
spoken to me of you, I resolved, however young 
you were for the responsibility, to designate you 
in my willas the guardian of Genevieve and her 
brother. 

“T, their guardian !” I cried, 

“Genevieve is only eighteen years old, and I 
know well enough, that I must be prudent,” she 
added. “I relied upon the interest that her help- 
lessness would inspire you with, and upon what I 
know of your character,to remove unpleasant recol- 
lections. Now I have seen you and have told you 
all, I can understand the reserve imposed upon 
you by an affection almost filial; but, if this 
interview is the only one that is possible between 
us, let me at least receive from your lips the 
assurance that you will not refuse the mission 
that I leave you.” ? 

Mine is not a very tender nature, Rene, but in 
every sorrow simply expressed, without com- 
plaint and without tears, there is a power that 
the most moving eloquence cannot attain. The 
mixture of resignation and pride in that woman, 
so frail and exhausted, who spoke of her death 


4 With a stoic’s calmness, with the unexpected con- 


fidence that she reposed in me, affected me in 
despite of myself. My aunt seemed to penetrate 
my thought. 

* Reflect upon it,” she said. “ If you hesitate to 
answer, I can understand that you are not pre- 
pared to determine at once, and without consult- 
ing your uncle. Langlade will at least reassure 
you, in attesting that this guardianship is simply 
an appeal to your protection. The only favor 
that I now ask of you is to keep the secret of the 
danger that threatens my life. An imprudent 
word might reveal it to my daughter. Let her 
enjoy the happiness and the freedom from care of 
her youth ; sorrows will come soon enough.” 

Saying this, and as if to spare me the embar- 
rassment of an answer, she rang. 

“We must call her,” she said, “‘for this long 
interview has, perhaps, already disquieted her.” 

My cousin entered, holding by the hand her 
brother, who immediately ran to me and jumped 
upon my knees to kiss me. 

** You shall teach me to swim, cousin,” said he, 
go that when I am big I may save your life.” 

My aunt cast upon me a glance of tenderness. 

** Yes, my child,” 1 said, “‘ and I shall help you 
to become a man; but you must go give your 
mother a kiss, and then go run in the bright sun 
to get back the red roses to those pale cheeks.” 

“Then you must come and run too,” replied 
the child, ‘and Genevieve will come with us.” 

“To-day you cannotrefuse our hospitality,” said 
the marchioness, before I could answer. ‘Go 
with them, for I am too feeble to accompany you. 
After dinner the carriage will be ready to take you 
home.” 

It was indeed impossible for me not to yield. 

“*Do you commence to love my mother ?” were 
Genevieve’s first words to me when we had 
reached the park. 


Iv. 
I xnow now this mystery, and I will tell you 
how I learned it. Having dined at La Morniere, 
I returned at night to Chazol, carrying with me 
so vivid an impression of the events that had 
assailed me, that I seemed to have been absent 
more than a day. The rescue of Viergie, my 
introduction to the chateau across the river, my 
aunt’s strange altercation with the woman called 
La Mariasse, that singular guardianship that had 
devolved upon me, all this took possession of my 
beirig so completely that I felt my will captive, as 
if I were being dragged by the hand of destiny. 
I determined to seek from Langlade the solution 
of the enigma. The next day 1 was on the road 
to Aix. I went a little ont of the way to visit 
Viergie, less from curiosity to see La Mariasse 
again than from interest in the poor girl, the 
object of so much contempt, with whom I wished 
to leave some substantial token of my good will. 
As I their abode, they were both 
engaged in hanging clothes in a neighboring field. 
Seeing my carriage stop, La Mariasse came to me. 
I perceived from her first words that she imagined 
I had been sent -by the Marchioness de Senozan. 
I undeceived her by telling her my name. 
“You! the son of Guy de Chazol?” she cried. 
From the manner in which she uttered these 
words, I understood that there must have been 





some event of her life in which my father had 
been concerned. Not caring to question the wo- 
man, I called to Viergic, who had not dared 
to come near, saying I was anxious to know 
if the accident of the preceding day had injured 
her health; then I placed in the hand of her 
astonished mother tén golden louis, and left the 
place without giving her time to answer. 

I soon arrived at Aix. At nine o’clock I entered 
Langlade’s office. Assoonashesawme: — 

“Ah! you have anticipated me, Monsieur le 
Comte,” he said. ‘I was on the point of start- 
ing for Chazol in reference to a letter from Mad- 
ame de Senozan that I received last night. Your 
haste is a good sign.” 

“Good faith,” I answered, “I must confess 
that what has occurred was so unexpected, my 
dear Langlade, that I have no idea what course I 
should decide upon. You know better than I do 
my family affairs; you were my father’s friend. 
I come to take your advice.” 

“Oh ! this is not a business matter,” he replied ; 
“it is a simple question of propriety and senti- 
ment. Thank Heaven, the fortune of Madame 
de Senozan is too clear and well defined to give 
the slightest trouble to the guardian that has 
charge of it, The point is simply, whether your 
family ties, or perhaps your wishes or projects for 
the future, oppose an arrangement that must have 
every appearance of a reconciliation.” 

“Again, I say, you were my father’s friend. 
Upon that point what is your opinion?” 

**My opinion is, that I might have been aston- 
ished if Count Jean de Chazol had made peace 
with the Marquis de Senozan ; but I could not 
help admiring him should he become the protec- 
tor of his widow and children. And so, I believe, 
do you understand it too.” 

“Is Madame de Senozan really, then, in dan- 
ger?” 

“In too real, She is stricken with that 
terrible heart disease that carried off your father, 
and to which your grandmother also fell a victim. 
It is a sad heritage, that leaves her but little 
hope.” 

* But I, at my age, the guardian of a young girl 
of eighteen years of age!” 

**Is there anything so frightful in that?” he 
answered, with a smile. ‘I admit that this mis- 
sion might seem to you somewhat perilous, but 
we have anticipated your embarrassment, and 
have designated a convent where your ward can 
find an asylum. In fact, Madame de Senozan 
could think of no one but you, for she has no other 
relative she can trust. She felt that, with a guar- 
dian of your character, her children would have 
nothing to fearfrom the enemies that the marquis 
left behind him, even among his own kindred.” 

“ Was he, then, so much hated ?” 

‘Oh! many years have passed over all that, 
but there are still people who have long mem- 
ories. 

This remark reminded me of the scene in the 
park, and I asked him about La Mariasse. 

“What!” exclaimed Langlade; “are you not 
acquainted with that story, that was the first 
cause of all your family quarrels ?” 

* “That witch ?” : 

“Oh! she was not always so fierce and gloomy, 
Twenty years ago she turned more than one head, 
even of the wisest ; and poor and friendless as 
she seems, your father had cause to mourn that 
she ever crossed his path.” 

“Ts it a story that I ought not to know ?” 

**You must know it—although I should have 
preferred that yoa heard it from some one else,” 
he added, scratching his ear, as if embarrassed to 
enter on the subject. “Did you look at the girl 
that you dragged out of the river?” 

“ Yes, I looked at her.” 

** And did you notice nothing strange in her?” 

** Yes, indeed!” I cried, “‘ and I was struck by a 
singular resemblance.” 

‘* Well,” resumed Langlade, “‘ here we are upon 
the trail. Your uncle was the gayest of Lotha- 
rios——” 

**Is it possible that Viergie is the natural child 
of the Marquis de Senozan ?” 

“The fact is well known in these parts.” 

**But how could he have left her in such pov- 
erty ?” 

**Oh! we must do him justice ; he did not neg- 
lect her. Did you never hear, when a lad, of a 
girl named La Bruyere ?” 

** Never.” 

* Well, it is that woman, that seems to you old, 
though she is not forty years of age, and that you 
designate as La Mariasse.” 

**8o that is not her name ?” 

“*In the first place, if you had not forgotten the 
Provengal patois, you would know that Mariasse 
is not a name; it is an epithet that designates the 
girls that are no better than they should be.” 

**And did this woman belong to the neighbor- 
hood ?” o 

“Not exactly; but she was brought up at the 
Chateau de la Morniere.” 

Langlade then related to me the following nar- 
rative : 

Thirty years ago, some péasants of Severol 
found, one morning, on the roadside, a child sitting 
on the edge of a ditch in which lay the corpse of a 
man. He was one of those gipsy tinkers that are 
often seen wandering about the country. Ascer- 
taining that he had died of cholera, the peasants 
were about to drive the child away, when Mon- 
sieur de Senozan, my uncle’s father, came by. He 
was then mayor of the township. Touched with 
compassion for the poor little abandoned creature, 
he brought her to the chateau to give her shelter, 
at least until. some other arrangement could be 
made for her support. The child was eight or 
ten years old; she was very pretty. With her lit- 
tle wild instincts, they found her amusing, and 
they gave her as a plaything to the young count, 
who was twelve years old. At the end of the week, 
they became so much attached to her that they 
determined to keep her, if only to make a Chris- 
tian of her, They gave her the name of Bruyere 
(a heath), in remembrance of the place where she 
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had been found; the name, in fact, is common 
enough throughout the country. She lived at the 
chateau, sometimes in the kitchen, sometimes in 
the parlor, where they amused themselves with 
her as with a parrot. Soon they perceived that 
she was very intelligent ; and often she was per- 
mitted to share the studies of the young count, 
who needed spurring. The result was an educa- 
tion somewhat irregular, that had a singular 
influence on that character at the same time sub- 
dued and untamed. By turns petted by the mas- 
ters and snubbed by the servants, who were 
jealous of her, Bruyere grew up in the chateau 
something like the captive gazelles in the park. 
This lasted until the young count was sent to Paris 
to complete his studies. It was then perceived 
that the girl was twelve years old, and that it was 
time to make something else of her than a little 
tame gipsy. She was sent to the laundry, in 
charge of the housekeeper, who was her god- 
mother, Years passed. The marchioness died. 
My uncle returned to La Morniere after the voy- 
age that was intended to finish his education. 
Bruyere was then seventeen years old ; her beauty 
was dazzling. She was coquettish and proud, 
devoured with ennui, ill at ease in her humility, for 
there was nothing of the servant about her, and 
the manner in which she had at first been brought 
up had developed in her instincts of elegance and 
ideas of ambition. In short, she had been kept . 
at the chateau to become the plaything of the 
heir, The old marquis was a philosopher ; he had 
already recognized the passionate disposition of 
his son. After all, Bruyere or another, it mat- 
tered little to him; she was a woman calculated 
to keep him from other follies. The father shut 
his eyes and seemed not to suspect the relations 
that were soon known to the whole household. 
Bruyere took no pains to conceal them ; she did 
so well, that one day the old marquis considered it 
necessary, for the sake of decency, to seem to re- 
proach his son. That same night, Bruyere was 
sent from the chateau, and was installed in an ele- 
gant farmhouse that belonged to my uncle. This 
was just what she wanted, to escape from the con- 
dition of dependence that wearied her. It was 
then that she obtained the nickname of Mariasse, 
which did not trouble her much. One day, three 
years afterward, the old marquis determined that 
his son should marry. This was a thunderbolt ; 
but the lover was not a model of constancy. Pro- 
vision was made for La Mariasse, she disappeared, 
and Mademoiselle de Chazol became the young 
Marchioness de Senozan. 

“So,” said I to Langlade, when he had finished 
his recital, “‘the girl that I saved yesterday was 
born of those relations ?”’ 

**No,” he answered, “she was not then born, 
and it is precisely from her birth that your family 
discords date, Five or six months after the mar- 
riage, Bruyere returned to Severol. One must 
have seen that woman then, to understand the 
fascination she could exercise. Your uncle was 
not much protected by principle. He saw her 
again; thence quarrels with your father, who in- 
sisted that she should be removed, and finally the 
rupture that you know. La Mariasse disappeared 
after that outburst; but it was to reappear 
again under circumstances more grave. Your 
uncle even dared to bring her to Paris, under the 
same roof with his wife.” 

“What!” I cried; “it was she that caused that 
scandal of long ago?” 

“It was she,” replied Langlade. “Oh! your 
aunt had sad days to endure in those times. For- 
tunately, the marquis, half tuined, was compelled 
to go to Martinique. La Mariasse was forgotten 
—for others.” 

‘But did he leave her in such destitution with 
her child ?” 

‘Oh! no; your uncle was: liberal enough, and 
provided well for their future ; but unfortunately, 
La Mariasse was not a girl to lead the life of a 
forsaken. Returning to the country, she led the 
life of a fine lady. She did not care to marry a 
rustic and redeem hercharacter. She had other 
adventures, and from one folly to another, she 
ended by failing in love with a rogue named Ma- 
rulas, who had been a schoolmaster, but had been 
dismissed in disgrace. She married him. He 
naturally squandered her money, and now she has 
nothing better than that old ruin where she lives 
with her daughter?” «| 

** And what became of Marulas?” 

“ After having tried his hand at a variety of oc- 
cupations, he finally became a colporteur of books, 
and roams about the country, selling here and 
there forbidden works, which has led him at times 
into trouble with the courts of justice. Occa- 
sionally he passes this way to beat his wife.” 

“There was something threatening in the Jan- 
guage of La Mariasse. Has Madame de Senozan 
cause to fear some act of vengeance ?” 

“Egad! rogues are always to be feared, and 
these two are capable of the worst. What can 
they do? I know not, Marulas is too cunning - 
to squarely attempt a crime that might send him 
to the galleys ; but your aunt’s return has awak- 
ened in La Mariasse old ideas of hate, made more 
bitter by her poverty. To hear her speak, one 
would suppose that there had mn in the past 
some serious event that she could use as a wea- 
pon. You must understand now why the mar- 
chioness depends upon you. A man of your stamp 
is not easily frightened. That is why I encouraged 
her proposition of choosing you for a protector.” 

I must confess that in going to consult Lang- 
lade I had hoped to be able to decline the some- 
wht heroic réle reserved for me. I returned home, 
therefore, considerably troubled, finding myself 
caught, in spite of myself, in that web of circum- 
stances from which I could not extricate myself. 
I felt that it was impossible to abandon my aunt 
and her children at this critical hour. Madame 
de Senozan preserved, in her appeal to my pro 
tection, a kind of simple grandeur that I could 
not ignore. It was like an act of faith in her pride 
of race, the more worthy, because, far from stoop- 
ing to supplication, she seemed to claim a right, 
rather than to solicit oblivion of the past. In 
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interview, that was not of her seek- 
she had uttered no word in behalf of a recon- 


pr to request me to return to La 


ciliation, or even 
Morniere. 

Still, I could not bring myself to cultivate a 
ridiculous reserve toward my aunt. I revisited 
La Morniere, and littie by little our relations as- 
sumed that familiarity that was natural to the 
ties of blood between us. Attached to Genevieve 
by that grave affection that is born in the heart 
of every man toward the being that he is called 
upon to protect, I often accompanied her in her 
rides through the woods, and it seemed as if the 
friendship of our childhood had ripened suddenly, 
as if strengthened by a long intervaleof absence. 
I even fell into a train of thought that looked 
forward to a closer alliance ; but in seeking to 
fathom my feelings toward my ward, I was sur- 
prised at a singular phenomenon, If I sought to 
evoke the remembrance of Genevieve, inevitably 
the image of Viergie arose before me, as if it were 
not possible for me to contemplate my cousin’s 
features, except through the irritating beauty 
and the voluptuous charm of that strange girl 
whom I now knew to be her sister. In vain I 
sought to escape this spell ; imperiously it assailed 
me like an hallucination, and troubled my senses 
to that degree, that for a whole morning I seri- 
ously did nothing but think of the goatherdess. 
From what I had seen of her, she did not seem to 
be guarded by a too fierce virtue ; so I left to 
chance the task of guiding me in this rural ad- 
venture, when a circumstance occurred to change 
the current of my thoughts. 





v. 

One morning I was at breakfast, when a ser- 
vant announced that a man*named Marulas 
asked to speak with me. Surprised at this visit, 
I had a curiosity to know this personage in the 
little drama that was being played. He entered, 
and I saw before me a tall, stout man, dressed in 
black, with a white cravat, who would have looked 
like an attorney in distress if his extreme seedi- 
ness had not given him more the appearance of a 
bailiff’s clerk. With smiling, glowing visage, he 
entered with easy self-possession, and my sur- 
prise was at its height upon seeing him followed 
by Viergie, metamorphosed to that degree that I 
could scarcely recognize her. She was attired in 
a pretty white morning dress of Provencal fash- 
ion; a red silk neckerchief crossed upon her 
bosom, and tied behind her back, gave to her 
brown complexion and her black eyes an inde- 
scribable brilliancy. Her hair, abundant and re- 
bellious, was imprisoned in a worsted net that 
fell upon her shoulders. Her short skirt revealed 
her well-turned ankle and feet neatly cased in 
rosetted shoes. A large brooch of colored glass, 
and gaudy earrings completed her attire, which 
she wore with awkwardness and confusion. It 
gave her the appearance of a young lady in the 
disguise of a peasant girl, and contrasted 
strangely with the placid aspect of her stepfather, 
who, while sponging his sweating forehead with 
his handkerchief, seemed to enjoy my astonish- 
ment with a quiet smile of self-satisfaction. He 
had, in fact, the frank face of an intelligent and 
accomplished rogue who had a serviceable com- 
prehension of the penal code. With a bow that 
revealed in him some pretension to the airs of a 
fine gentleman : 

“TI desired, Monsieur le Comte,” he said, with 
the emphatic and oily voice of a pedagogue, “to 
thank him who saved the life of my cherished 
daugh ter, and to assure him of the gratitude that 
his benetactions——” 

He was in a fair way to finish his sentence, but 
it seems that the glance I gave him was not en- 
couraging. Hestopped short. I turned my back 
upon him, and addressing Viergie : 

“* How fine and gay you are in your new dress, 
my child,” I said, taking her hand. 

“It is to come and visit you,” she answered, in- 
timidated by my coldness to her father. 

“The dear child is not yet accustomed to her 
toilet,” resumed Marulas ; “ but what would you, 
Monsieur le Comte? she was brought up in the 
fields—it is not there that one learns good man- 
ners. She is as simple as a flower or a bird; 
excuse her, therefore, if she is a little awkward in 
the effusion of her gratitude. One breath of the 
air of Paris will change all that.” 

“Do you think of sending her to Paris?” I 
asked, compelled to answer the man, if only to 
interrupt him. 

“Good faith, Monsieur le Comte, I must resign 
myself to that, if the child’s interests demand it. 
Althcugh my business has not always given me 
leisure to attend to her, I was long enough at 
the university (at Toylon, I was professor of 
rhetoric), to have had the happiness of giving her 
a certain education, and I can boast of having 
succeeded to the height of my desires, however 
little it may appear in hertimidity. She haseven 
some smattering of poetry, of history, and of lite. 

-rature. . . . I travel fora firm that publish 
the popular editions of M. de Balzac; she has 
read a great deal.” 

“ What!” said 1; “ even novels ?” 

“The history of our times, Monsieur le Comte, 
To teach of the men of Plutarch and the men of 
to-day, to establish an equilibrium ip a young-soul 
just ready to create its ideal, that is a part of a 
system of modern philosophy——” 

“My philosophy is already chosen, I can dis- 
pense with your system,” I said, dryly, and ina 
tone that was equivalent to dismissing him ; then, 
addressing Viergie: “If ever you should need 
assistance, my child, come to Chazol. Even if I 
should not be here, you will find protection.” 

“She owes her life to you, Monsieur le Comte,” 
resumed Marulas, without flinching, and with his 
most vibrating voice; “that is to say, that you 
have in her the rights of a protector and of a 
friend. We shall never dare to dispose of her 
future without your orders.” 

“Very weil,” said I, weary of this obsequious 
language ; ‘‘ when we are at that point, I shall see 
what is best to be done.” 





I had risen from my chair to cut short the 
interview, but Marulas was not easily discomfited. 

“Monsieur le Comte encourages me,” he re- 
plied, “‘for I camc precisely to consult with him 
in regard to a conjunctare of the most serious im- 
port to the destiny ofour child. . . Go wait for 
me upon the lawn, my cherished one,” he added, 
without giving me time to answer; “and culla 
bouquet of violets for your mother, who is so fond 
ofthem. Your benefactor permits it.” 

This said, with a gallant air he extended to her 
his sweaty hand to accompany her to the thresh- 
old with all the ceremony of a court. I was £o 
much taken aback by this cool proceeding, that, 
at the moment when he shut the door upon Vier- 
gie, I glanced at the open window with the idea 
of making the fellow take the shortest road; but, 
good faith, he was so superb in impudence that 
my wrath was smothered in a burst of laughter, 
and the desire suddenly seized me to listen to the 
end to this flowery rascal. 

My fit of gayety did not disconcert him in the 
least. 

‘I trespass perhaps a little on your time, Mor 
sieur le Comte,” he said, with a lofty and smiling 
assurance ; ‘‘but it concerns the welfare of our 
child.” 

“Be seated, sir, I beg you,” I replied. “ As far 
as we seem to have got, here we are almost a 
family party.” 

“I hardly dared to think so, Monsieur le 
Comte,” he answered, drawing an armchair close 
opposite me, “and that sentiment encourages 
me more and more to submit to you, with defer- 
ence, the present situation. I did not wish to 
unbosom myself to you before that unsophisti- 
cated girl. We know, you and I, that we must be 
cautious with those maidenly imaginations, with 
which all is brightness when the heart begins to 
dream. Viergie, Monsieur le Comte, is eighteen 
years of age. In the midst of the corruptions of 
country life, which, we can say without false mod- 
esty, yield in nothing to the corruptions of great 
cities, although in simple forms, like all that 
approaches nature—in the midst of those corrup- 
tions, I say, we can proclaim with pride that our 
daughter has remained virtuous. But you know 
the girls of Southern France. . . Precocious. . .” 

“You wish to find her a husband? That seems 
to me well thought of.” 

“Eh! perhaps not so well, Monsieur le Comte,” 
he replied, shaking his head with a dubious air ; 
“for that is precisely our embarrassment. Who 
can she marry, in her position? Imprudently, 
perhaps, and I blame myselt for it sometimes, I 
have given her a training not compatible with her 
condition. The scourge of education——” 

** Yes, 1 know all that has been said on that 
subject. Let us get on.” 

** It follows, therefore,” resumed Marulas, with 
imperturbable coolness—‘‘it follows, therefore, 
wrong as I may have been, that I could not think 
without melancholy of wasting that treasure of 
grace upona rustic, . . And on the other hand, 
to find her a desirable match——”’ 

‘Let us come to the point ; she should have a 
marriage portion!” 

**Just so!” said he, drumming with his fingers 
on his napless hat. ‘‘ Monsieur le Comte has 
marvelously stated the difficult point.” 

** A sailor’s habit, Monsieur Marulas. But have 
you not some son-law in view ?” 

“Oh; it is not that they are difficult to find 
for a girl with so much beauty; but, it must be 
confessed, the most earnest suitor is a country lad. 
good enough lad, doubtless.” 

‘** Well,” said I, “‘if he is a good fellow ?” 

“They say so; but, Monsieur le Comte, he is a 
peasant, and I hesitate——” 

“Ig it possible that you have aristocratic pre- 
judices, Monsieur Ma ind ° 

‘No prejudices, Monsieur le Comte,” he replied, 
with superb dignity. But Viergie is only my step- 
daughter, for you are not ignorant, doubtless, 
that I have not the honor to be her father——” 

**T learn it with regret.” 

‘Oh! I am not vain of my situation, Monsieur 
le Comte. I have simply vailed with my humble 
name an illustrious origin, that is all. I can fee} 
some pride in the high birth of my child; and 
when I shall have named to you her father ——” 

“Name him not,” I said, haughtily; “I have 
no curiosity.” 

He looked at me a little puzzled at this; but 
resuming his smile : 

“That is sufficient, Monsieur le Comte,” he 
added. “ Men of sense understand each other at 
a word. You will not be astonished, therefore, if I 
look forward for our Viergie to an existence in 
keeping with the wonderful gifts of beauty that 
she possesses.” 

** You appreciate her like an enthusiast.” 

‘I am an amateur, Monsieur le Comte, and an 
artist in my leisure moments. I was born an 
epicure——” 

“ Have you trained Viergie to those doctrines ?” 

“Not yet; but the time has come to instruct 
her, that she may know how to: profit by the 
brilliant destiny I have in reserve for her.” 

“Good heaven! Monsieur Marulas, do you 
intend her for some prince ?” 

**Monsieur le Comte is pleased to be merry 
with me,” said he, still with his paternal smile. 
**No, I have no such illusions ; I lack the means, 
I know how to limit my expectations ; my dreams 
of fortune, although, no doubt, ambitious, are 
practicable, and I shall reveal them to you——” 

“ Your confidence honors me,” I answered. 

Decidedly, the original raecal interested me. 

**As I have had the honor of saying to Mon- 
sieur le Comte, I have no prejudices, those shackles 
of feeble souls. I know of but one stumbling- 
block in life; if is poverty. Avoid that, and 
virtue and honesty can be cultivated as an agree- 
able accomplishment. My duty as a putative 


father and as a man of experience is, therefore, 
above all things, to find for our child a safe har. 
bor, though it be at the expense of a slight dero- 
gation in the opinion of wesk-minded people. 
Failing a union befitting ber birth and instincts, I 





have determined to give Viergie a position worthy 
at least of ber race. You must know that she 
has a splendid voice, and as 1 am not ignorant 
that an edict of the great king declared that 
noble ladies were not debased by singing at the 
ope"1——” 

“You think of everything, Monsieur Marulas ; 
but have your university talents had the effect 
likewise of making Viergie a great artist ?” 

** Everything in good time, Monsieur le Comte. 
I have cultivated her intellect and her health. 
She has a superb temperament. It is my duty 
now to find her a protector—some Mecrenas 
friendly to art, capable of appreciating it, to 
whom I shall confide her fate. However painful 
the separation may be, a moderate annuity would 
compensate me for the sorrow.” 

Although I had expected this climax to the 
poetical digressions of Marulas, I could not help 
starting when it came ; but I wished to hear his 
impudence to the end. 

** And you have, no doubt, already chosen some 
one to be this friend of art ?”.I asked, with the 
utmost seriousness. 

“No one as yet, Monsieur le Comte,” he an- 
swered, without the quiver of an eyelash ; “‘ but I 
have the advantage of having had certain busi- 
ness relations at Marseilles with several very rich 
bankers , whose enlightened tastes lead them to 
patronize the artistes of the theatre. And unless 
Monsieur le Comte can suggest to me some pro- 
tector—of his selection—why, I shall see-—” 

With this eloquent suspension, he looked at me 
with a rapt air, and as ingenuous as a child. 
Again, instinctively I turned my eyes to the win- 
dow. He followed my glance with an anxiety so 
comical, that, as at the commencement of the in- 
terview, I felt myself disarmed. This little 
damb show finished : 

“Monsieur le Comte knows, however,” he 
added, earnestly, ‘“‘ that I shall not consider that 
I have the right to make any arrangement with- 
out his advice.” * 

“You accord me too much, Monsieur Marulas,” 
I replied, in a significant tone that he could not 
misunderstand; ‘‘and my slight acquaintance 
with the Muses renders me entirely incompetent 
for such advice. I have even a particular horror 
of singing ;” and, showing him the door with 
exaggerated politeness, ‘‘Good-morning, Mon- 
sieur Marulas,” I added. ‘‘ Enchanted to have 
made your acquaintance.” 

For once he was taken completely aback ; but I 
reiterated my gesture with a smile so persuasive, 
that, without venturing a word, but still with a 
placid countenance, he arose from the arm-chair, 
glided noiselessly to the threshold, going round 
about to avoid presenting his back to me, and 
with his eyes fixed upon me, as if he judged it 
prudent to protect his rear, he passed rapidly 
through the door. A moment afterward I saw 
him leading Viergie along the path that led to 
the park gate. 








A Busy Day at Barnegat— The Wreckers 
at Work. From a Painting by Cranville 
Perkins. 

Tue artist has selected a theme full of life 
and spirit, and has realized bis conception by a mas- 
terly execution. The rock-bound Jersey shore is still 
fretied by the harsh farewell of the passing storm. 
The wreck is fast going to pieces on the surf-beaten 
beach, and the wreckers are making the most of their 
time to clear the shattered hulk of its cargo before the 
waves complete their triumph. The excitement, the 
toil, the hurry and eagerness, are well displayed upon 
the canvas, and the engraver has succeeded admirally 
in transferring the effect to our pages. 





Wailach School Building, Washington, D. C. 


Tis public school-house is erected in the 
centre of a square of ground on Capitol Hill, and adjoin- 
ing Peunsylvania avenue, and never fails to attract the 
attention of strangers visiting the Congressional Bury- 
ing Ground and the Navy Yard. 

Its commanding location and ample size afford facili- 
ties for the display of architectura] merit, which can 
seld om be secured in cities for public school buildings. 
As the shape and size of the building ground did not 
limit or control the general features of the plan, s sym- 
metrical arrangement of the rooms was adopted as favor- 
ing a pleasing external appearance, as well as an equal 
distribution of light and air from without, and, in cold 
weather, of heat from witbin. 

The school-house is considered a mode! of its kind, 
and is certainly an institution credilable to the national 
capital. 

The building is 80 by 100 feet, and contains ten 
school-rooms, each 26 by 32 feet, and 15 feet high,.and 
accom modating sixty pupils; also a hall large enough 
to contain all the pupils. Wide corridors, fire-proof 
stairs, and brick partitions throughout, are commend- 
able features of this house. 

The perspective effect of the building is produced by 
an undisguised use of plain pressed brick, grouped into 
a variety of forms, aud set off by bold and massive iron 
trim mings. 

Messrs. Cluss & Kammerhuebder, Washingion, are 
the architects. 








The Countess de la Morliere (Olympe 
Andouard). 

In the world of modern French literature, 
the fame of Olympe Andouard is well known, as iden- 
tified with very clever productions o! a social, romantic 
and political character. That name is the nom de plume 
of the Countess de ja Morhidre, a la ly descended trom 
one of the oldest of the noble families of France. The 
countess is now on a visit @ this countzy, and her 
present sojourn in the city of New York gives us the 
opportunity of pub‘ishing her portrait in this number 
of our paper. Madame de la Morliére has traveled 
much in Oriental countries, and he« published a pum- 
ber of interestizg descriptions of Eastira life and 
scenrry, as well as romances full of the peculiar charm 
ot the land of odalieques. The Prefect of the Seine, M. 
Hanssman, in his reckless mirch of improvement, pro- 
voked the mdiguation of the countess by running a new 
boulevard through the Cemetery Montmartre, in which 
reposed the remains of hcr son, and the spirited mother 
gave vent to her outraged feelings in a pamphlet that 
aroused the ire apd enmity of the Prefect. She was 








then editing the Revue Cosmopolite, and her demand for 
an autborizat.on to make this a political publication 
was denied by the Minister of the Iuterior, The Revue 
Cosmopolile was finally suppressed by the authorities, 
and Olympe Andouard comes to this land of free jour- 
nalism as a martyr in the cause of Women’s Rights, of 
which she has been a devoted champion, Sie pro- 
poses, we understand, to s.udy the social atmosphere 
of this country, and ber quick Parisian irtellect and 
powers of perception will doubtless enable her to hold 
up 4 mirror to American society in some “ American 
Notes”’ that will at least, we are sure, be full of inter- 
est, if not entirely acceptable to the national vanity. 

We shall shortly publish one of the charming ro- 
mances of this noble authoress. 








The Water Street Saints and Sinners—Prayer 
Meeting and Rat Killing at Kit Burns's 
Sportsman’s Hail. 


‘* Loox here, upon this picture, and on this!” 
We do not wish to discourage the saints who are seek- 
ing to purify the moral atmosphere of Water street, 
but the contrast afforded by our two pictures, of the 
doings at Sportsman’s Hall, will naturally suggest @ 
doubt of the efficiency of the measures adopted by the 
zealous missionaries in that quarter. The pictures are 
representations of the facts. Our artist, after faithfully 
sketching the prayer-meeting in full operation, whether 
from curiosity or desire to do full justice to the subject, 
remained at his post till the saints bad departed, and 
the sinners had taken possession. The spectators as- 
sembled to witness the rat-baiting were numerous 
enough to convey the impression that the religious 
revival was a first-rate advertisement for Kit Burns’s 
establishment, and so thinks, we presume, the pro- 
prietor of the dog-pit. 

In allusion to the exhibition that our artist attended, 
the reporter of a contemporary says : 

Kit Burns does not pretend that his heart has been 
touthed by the revival in Water street, or that he is in- 
fluenced by avy other motive than the desire to make 
money in consenting to have prayer-meetings held in 
his “ pit.” Instead of acting in a respectful and 
reverential manner, as he should do, when meetings are 
held at his place, he seemed, yesterday, to consider the 
whole thing as a good joke on somebody from which he 
was to reap a rich harvest, Entering “ Sporteman’s 
Hall” at about half-past or three-quarters past eleven 
o’clock, one might have seen the proprietor seated be- 
hind his bar eating his lunch. The only visible pre- 
parations that had been made for the occasion was the 
temporary removal of the decanters and bottles, ang 
the placing a table and four chairs in the pit, Kit is 
decidedly fat, has a red, beastly face, deeply indented, 
with smallpox marks, and an expression, to use the 
words of a man who knows him well, ‘‘as if he would 
chaw a man up if he got him foul.” 

“Took $375 in New Haven, te—he-he-he,” said 
Kit to a well-dressed young man, who was leaning 
against the bar, with both elbows on the counter, and a 
glass of soda-water in one hand and a cigar in the 
other. (Kit is incapable of a broad, hearty, honest 
laugh, but throws down his knife and fork, and lays his 
forearm along the counter, rests his head on it, and 
breaks into a boisterous giggle, whenever one of his 


dad 





r 8 says something that is intended to be remark. 
ably witty). 
“Who did?” 


« \/hy John, d—n it, went up thar with Slocum and 
Sterling, charged $1 a head, got the people all in—te— 
he-he-he—somebody’s pocket picked—big row—in—te 
he-he-he”—and down went Kit’s head—* things 
smashed up, all have to walk to Bridgeport to take the 
cars home.” 

On the street, around the door, the conversation was 
as much about “John’s last move” as about the meet. 
ing at Burns's “pit.’"’ Below is printed only one of the 
many similar conversations heard by our reporter : 

“He wants to leave Siocum at home next time he 
goes,” said a one-eyed bully to a crowd that collected 
about him. 

“They’re a —— of a team,” joined in another, clad 
in the red flannel shirt 20 popular in the Fourth Ward. 

“They say Sterling was along, too; but Slocum 
looks the most like a showman,” said the first spegker. 

*Ain’t he a son of a —— on wheels?” replied the 
second, 

About five minutes before twelve the people began to 
arrive, and secure seats in the “pit.” Some lingered 
in the bar-room to examine the pictures that hang upon 
the walls, while some pass directly through, looking 
neither to the right nor the left. Not more than half a 
dozen ladies were present, and they occupied a sort of 
balcony, or place of honor, immediately in front of the 
pit. . 

When Mr. Arnold opened the ting the amphi. 
theatre was not more than half full, but before the 
meeting closed nearly all the seats were occupied, and 
both entrances were densely packed by those who were 
either unable or unwilling to go inside. 

Prayer was first made by the Rev. Mr. Reid, of the 
Macdougal street Charch, and prayers and exhortations 
were also made by others—both clergymen and lay- 





men, 

Mr. Van Meter spoke at some length, taking as his 
theme the words of St. Paul, “I am not mad.” He 
said, that during a campaign, poiticians were in the 
habit of yelling, and building bonfires, and really 
acting like crazy men; they would go into just such 
places as that, and would drink and make fools of 
themeelves, and pay large sums of money to men for 
no other purpose except that they might make dupes 
ot men, and use them for their own ends, and all the 
people consider them very smart fellows. But as soon 
as Christians go into the dens of Water street, pay oug 
their money, and spend their time to reform men, and 
sive their souls, thousands of people hold up their 
hands in holy horror. They and every dirty sheet in 
the city become suddenly very jealous of the purity of 
the Christian people, who go iuto such places for such 
purposes, and call them mad fanatics. Why did he. 
come there instead of preaching salvation in the beau. 
tiful chapel of the Howard Mission? Simply because 
the associations of Kit Burns’s “ pit’’ would draw to. 
gether those who needed the Gospel ; and it made no 
difference what was done after one o’clock; between 
twelve and one it was the house of God. Others spoke 
in the same strain. 

After the close of the meeting, the “ pit” was very 
rapidly cleared, and at about ten minutes a'ter one 
o" , the bottles and decanters bad Leen replaced be- 
hind the bar, and a few minutes later one of Kit’s 
agents stood at the entrance to the “ pit,” calling out : 

“Walk right in, gentiemen, if you want to see the 
best show in the city; only 25 cents a head; worth four 
times the money,” etc., eic. 

Kit seon informed the few who lingered in the bar- 
room that they must go inside or “ git out of this.” 


2 








New Yorx has received a marquis and two 
barons in good order. A number of caps are rapidly 
being manufactured along Fitth avenue, 
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IN THE SHADOW. 


I am dying—alone in the street! 
No one to pity me, no one to weep, 
Or watch my white face as I’m falling asleep, 
Save the mournful-voiced wind, as with tremu- 
lous cry 
It anear, neath a desolate sky. 
Oh, wind! you are chill, but the hearts of man- 
kind 


Are chillier far than the breath of the wind. 


I am dying—alone in the street! 
No voice whispers softly of rest just ahead, 
Or tells of the quiet which comes to the dead ; 
No eye looks in mine with a sorrowful light ; 
Who cares for the creature who’s dying to-night ? 
Not one in the wide world! No eye will grow dim 
When the winds sing st morning my burial 
hymn. 
I am dying—alone in the night! 
How my thoughts wander back o’er the path of 
the years 
What wonder, oh, wind! if my eyes fill with tears, 
When I think of the mother who rocked me to 
sleep ? 
Do et a that she sees me? Ifso, she must 


To think. That the baby she loved long ago 
Is dying alone in her terrible woe. 


I am dying—alone in the street! 
I think of the pathway my feet used to tread, 
Ah! then all was sunshine about my young head, 
But the shadows drew round me, and wrapped 
me about, 
And the world scanned my face like a person in 
doubt, 
And at last, in its wisdom, it thrust me aside, 
And gave me its scorn when for pity I cried. 


I am dying—alone in the street! 
My heart throbs and beats like the plash of the 


tide ; 

I would pray, but I dare not—the gulf is so wide, 

That my voice would not reach to the far-away 
shore, 

Where there’s peace for the sinful, and sin never- 
more ; 

Who whispered that Gop is here, close to my side ? 

Would He stoop so low, when His creatures 
deride ? 


I am dying—alone in the street! 
But it seems not like dying. I think that I hear 
The singing of angels! They’re coming anear! 
They are calling my name! Oh, cold, pitiless 
world! 
I can smile on the scorn and the loathing you 
hurled 
On my head, for the angels are close to my side, 
And give me the pity your goodness denied! 


HIGH-FLOWN SENTIMENT. 


Ir you leave Citydon on the south-western side, 
and pursue the road which passes through Ruf- 
fington that village, you will find very 
good traveling whether you ride or drive. In the 
former case, you will have a capital broad margin 
of turf on either side to canter along ; in the lat- 
ter, you will rejoice that you are not a pre-(Mac) 
Adamite, and wonder perhaps at the smooth, even, 
rutless, tidy condition of the highway, along which 
coaches no longer roll. An occasional experience 
of the method by which this repair is maintained, 
may raise your mind to gratitude that so little of 
it is necessary. The authorities of the different 
parishes employ men who apparently are specially 
trained to split flints into knives, spear-heads, and 
arrow-tips, far sharper in the edges than those 
works of art which are found in the Drift ; and it 
is the business of inferior laborers to place these 
loosely, with the points uppermost, wherever they 
find an indentation. Horses are seldom lamed, 
however, in the daytime by this ingenious device, 
for there is nothing to distract the slight attention 
required for the avoidance of the snare, unless you 
take an unusual interest in your fellow-creatures, 
turnips ; for the country is so flat that it depresses 
its to its own level, and so highly oul 
at to gaze on it is like reading a copy 
crooked furrow is a relief. Patriotic 
boast, indeed, of nny de their sun- 
but even the copy-book is brilliant for 
om gon if converted into squib-cases. 
road would only twist about a bit, it would 
— but it is so distressingly straight! 
; push on at a sharp trot for a couple 
you will come to a hill; not a 

more than a mile long, and with 
rise in iteto stop a runaway horse, 
you will find it desirable to walk your 
ight hundred yards from the top. Natives 
of their vehicles, and walk themselves 

They think it a mountain. 
the top, a new country cheers the 

oods and irregular 
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pleasures indulged in by the inhabitants are penny 

or geological lectures in the school-room ; 
the shops are fly-blown ; the sign of the principal 
inn has not been painted in this generation ; and 
the zich folks who indulge in pines are all Quakers. 





tocrat, and receives an invitation to stay with Lord 
Ordley, the owner of that park, Elizabethan man- 
sion, etc., mentioned above. That would be a 
very different matter, for they are gay at the Hall ; 
and when the present lord came of age, he even 
attempted to infuse a little life into the town- 
folks, But it was only a flash in the pan—the 
ignition of a damp squib. 

At that period, Tiney Reynolds was staying with 
her Aunt Sarah, who lived in a bright-red house, 
with doorsteps and brass bell-handles of more 
than Dutch brilliancy, in the centre of the prin- 
cipal street of Crocus Ordley. Had it not been for 
the presence of that charming girl, I should not 
have dared take the cheerful reader to such a 
drab-souled place even in imagination; but no 
apology is due under the circumstances: “Eden 
is where Eve is.” 

Miss Sarah Reynolds lived in that red-brick 
building in that dull country town because her 
father the lawyer had resided there before her. 
She had kept house for him for the last ten years 
of his life; he had left it to her on his decease ; 
and she continued to keep it. It was a great deal 
too large for her, and she might have let it to ad- 
vantage ; but she was used to it, and preferred 
remaining there, and shutting most of the rooms 
up, keeping it as a sort of ghost preserve. She 
was a good old Tory, and hated a change like a 
cat. That she had hved a dozen years in one 
place, was quite rcason enough for her that she 
ought to live there a dozen more, and another 
dozen after that, if Death, the vulgar democrat, 
would let her. 

Yet she was rat! er out of place there; a lady, 
and not a Quakeress, Quakeress, forsooth! She 
was as good a churchwoman as she was Tory ; and 
saved the clergyman a curate, she took such a 
quantity of parish-work off his hands, 

A little before noon, one bright June day, this 
lady and her niece were sitting with her work 
under a shady chestnut-tree in the capital garden 
which lay at the back of the house. It is the 
custom, somehow, to associate feminine severity 
with a tall figure, a straight backbone, and gene- 
ral spareness, combined with prominent features ; 
while we expect a short stout little woman, whose 
face is of the dolly character, to be débonnaire and 
easy. 

But Miss Sarah Reynolds was squat and prim. 
Her form was analogous to a bolster tied in the 
middle; but she managed to carry it with an air 
of virgin severity ; her nose bore no proportion to 
the cheeks which bid it in profile, yet a front view 
showed it in constant readiness to turn up at 
human weakness. There would have been a diffi- 
culty about getting a crown-piece between her 
lips, though she lent her aid to the experiment ; 
and sbe kept them compressed as firmly as 
though she were in momentary expectation of 
some one trying it by force. In short, she was 
like a loaf of bread, crusty andcrumby. Never 
was there such a triumph of mind over matter. 

Her niece, Tiney Reynolds, was the—no, super- 
latives are absurd, except in fiction; in sober 
fact, she was not prettier than dozens of the 
English girls one meets with in every place in 
England, but.ehe was as pretty as most of them; 
and if you requice more than that, you had better 
take a dose of opium, and evolve a beauty out of 
your own brain. I do not know any other way of 
satisfying you. Her parents and sponsors had 
been so ill-advised as to christen her Clementina, 
and as, of course, it was impossible to address a 
child in so many syllables, had bsen puzzled 
afterward what to call her. Clem was too much 
like clammy ; Tina suggested the mild form of. 
searlet fever; and so they finally fixed upon 
Tiney, which eounded rather pretty for some 
years, but was a singularly inappropriate name 
for a well-developed young lady of five feet eight. 

She was leaning back in a low chair, listlessly 
engaged upon ao piece of plain work, and by no 
means looking hcr best; for there was a cloud 
upon her brow, and a dissatisfaction about her 
pretty mouth on that particular morning ; and 
though infatuated boys may sometimes think 
even a pout becoming, mature men, especially if 
they are married, know better. i 

Aunt Sarah sat bolt upright on the edge of a 
knotty garden-scat, working solemnly at a sack- 
cloth pinafore, and glancing every now and then 
over her spectacles at the silent beauty, three 
yards in front of her, with a rather puzzled ex- 
pression. When she had paid her a visit before, 
some ten or twelve years previously, and had not 
appeared to be enjoying herself, she had taken 
her to a private room, and administered a slap- 
pinz. But that was out of the question now; 
any such.attempt would have resulted in combat, 
and any one would have laid odds on the young 
one. But Aunt Sarah could not leave the girl to 
come round naturally; that was not in her 
politics. 7 

“Tam afraid you do not like that plain work, 
Tiney,” she naggled. 

“Oh, yes ; it doesas well as any other,” replied 
the niece. 

A pause. 

“Would you like me to read to you?” pursued 
the hospitable auat, charging in a fresh direction. 
“Thave got a beautiful book in the house, ‘ The 
Life and Letters of the late Bishop of Chupa 

“If you like,’ replied Tiney, with a yawn. 
** One needn’t listen.” 

A very deep carnation spread over Aunt Sarah’s 
face, and she blew now and then, as if she were 
letting off steam. It was a good ten minutes 
before she spoke again. 

“ Are you ill?” 

“ N-no.” 

“Perhaps you have got a headache, and would 
like to lie down ?” 

A lady who is cross never owns that she is free 
from headache, so Tiney only remarked : 

“It isso hot. But this place is cooler than my 
room.” 

Another period of silence. 

“What is the matter with you, Tiney! 


Why 
are you so disagreeable ?” 





“AmI? Oh! I suppose, bw» that it is my 
nature. But you cannot expect prisoners to be 
always laughing and rattling their chains.” 

“Prisoners! Chains!” 

“People who are transported will feel low at 
times. Exiles pine, you know. If you whistle 
the Ranz des Vaches to a Swiss gold-digger in 
Australia, he commits suicide. Is not that the 
story ?” 

“If I pierce through the obscurity of your 
words snfficiently to understand your meaning, 
you insmuate a complaint of undue restriction,” 
said Aunt Sarah, “ This surprises and pains me ; 
for I have endeavored to make your visit to me as 
pleasant as I can. This is the third day from 
your arrival, and hitherto I have been eminently 
unsuccessful,” 

“What is the good of talking like that, aunt? 
As if I did not know that you were in the plot!” 

“Plot! Ondutiful girl; I know of no plot. 
Your papa intimated to me through the post that 
his business as a civil engineer would necessitate 
an immediate voyage to Canada; and requested 
me to receive youinto my house during the period 


‘of his unavoidable absence.” 


**And watch me, and spy upon me, and prevent 
my posting letters, which you can’t—I defy you; 
or receiving letters, which you can—worse luck.” 

‘‘Til-regulated girl; it is not decent for a young 
lady to carry on a clandestine correspondence.” 

* And why am I to be buried in this hole? Why 
could I not go to Fanny, as usual, when papa is 
called away? I might have stopped comfortably 
in London with her till she went to Scarborough ; 
and I like Scarborough.” 

**Whatever you may think, it is rude and im- 
proper to call my residence a hole, And I fear 
that there are reasons only too cogent why Lon- 
don is no fit place for you to be left in ; while 
your papa knows well that your sister Fanny 
would not contradict or exercise the slightest 
supervision over you, even if her time and atten- 
tion were not so much taken up with her young 
family. Indeed, it is much to be feared that she 
would connive at your disobedience.” 

** And so be came to you, and you consented at 
once to help him to destroy my happiness, and 
make me miserable for life! And then you ex- 
pect me to thank you, and make believe to love 
you for it!” 

*Not so,” said Aunt Sarah. ‘I should like to 
see you more obedient and filial ; but hypocrisy 
is a vice which is ever detestable !” 

This last sentence of her aunt’s set Tiney think- 
ing. Perhaps a little hypocrisy might pay. Her 
powers of wheedling were considerable, and had 
been almost invariably successful ; for though her 
father proved stubborn on this present occasion, 
it was almost the first time that she had failed in 
molding him to her will. Aunt Sarah was com- 
posed of stiff clay, but she might perhaps become 
plastic with scientific kneading. 

“Well, aunt,” she said, presently, ‘“‘I am very 
wrong to be cross with you, for it is no fault of 
yours. But papa is so very cruel and unreason- 
able, and I am so very unhappy.” 

“Unhappiness is the necessary concomitant of 
disobedience to parents,” enunciated Aunt Sarah, 
as if she were setting a copy in U to the Nationa) 
School. 

**Yes, aunt dear,” replied Tiney ; ‘I know we 
should be dutiful, because it is so stated in the 
Catechism; but there must be some point at 
which we may stop, and think of our own interests. 
I am sure that you, who are so sirong-minded 
and sensible, can never think that we women 
should be slaves either to our fathers or our hus- 
bands. Papa was the first to ask him to the 
house and encourage him; and quarreled with 
him, for no fault of his, but because he was dis- 
appointed and angry with his father.” 

“ Him?” observed Aunt Sarah, with a look in 
which ruffled modesty was blended with curiosity. 
And her niece told her love-story. 

Miss Tiney was not deficient in love for her 
father, neither was she naturally undutiful ; but 
having lost her mother when very young, and 
having been allowed her own way ever since, she 
was certainly somewhat headstrong and impatient 
of conirol. But, doubtless, she had been treated 
in a way which would have excited a far milder 
spirit to rebellion. 

Mr. Reynolds had had an old friend in the same 
profession as himself, named Storer. Mr. Storer 
had a clever son, who insisted upon going into 
the army; his father, who was anxious to bave 
him for a partner, refused to buy him a commis- 
sion; Henry Storer (the — went in, there- 
fore, to. the examination for direct commissions, 
and did so well that they made him an engineer, 
after all, only a military instead of a civil one. 

To struggle with hills and rivers, was in the 
Storer (breed. Mr. Reynolds took a fancy to 
the young officer of engineers, and asked him to 
his house*whenever they were both in town ; and 
when Henry Storer extended his friendship from 
the father to the daughter, the former seemed 
pleased, and never hesitated to leave the young 
folks er. 

There had not been any positive arrangement 
for marriage; but matters were pretty well 
understood between them; that is, Henry Storer 
knew that if he asked, and Tiney said No, she 
must be an arrant coquette ; and Tiney knew that 
if Henry did not ask, his behavior would be 
shameful. ° 

“Matters being in this harmonious condition, the 
demon attached to the household of the goddess 
of Discord, whose particular province it is to see 
that the course of true love should not run smooth 
(a gentleman, by-the-by, to whom, in the name 
of all story-tellers, past, present, and to come, we 
beg to tender our most hearty thanks), threw one 
of his apples between the two fathers, and they 
accordingly quarreled. 


A slight allusion to the cause of l will be 


sufficient. It was about a railway, which Mr. 
Reynolds had been the first to suggest to a well- 
known capitalist, and the construction of which 
was entrusted to Mr, Storer. A foolish affair, 





arising out of a misunderstanding, which might 
have been explained in five minutes’ calm conver- 
sation. But, unfortunately, Mr. Reynolds had a 
very explosive temper, and Mr. Storer was proud 
and impatient, and they happened to meet while 
the former was smarting under the first sense of 
injury, which caused him to demand an explana- 
tion in a tone which prevented the other from 
giving it, though it had been five minutes before 
on the tip of his tongue. 

And so they came to high words, and were very 
uncivil engineers to one another; and when Mr. 
Reynolds came home, he forbade hia daughter 
Tiney ever to speak to Henry Storer again. 

** Why ?” said she. 

** Because I would sooner see you in your grave 
than married to the son of that scoundrel,” he 
replied. 

Tiney tried coaxing ; for the first time without 
effect. Then she pouted, but he remained firm. 
Lastly, she rebelled, which was injudicious, as it 
put her father on his guard, and caused him to 
place her safely with Aunt Sarah before starting 
for Canada. 

Such, a separation would have softened an ordi- 
nary father and daughter who were fond of each 
other, but it was nothing to these—they were 
used to it. Mr. Reynolds was perpetually rush- 
ing off to bring a wood, & mountain, or a river 
into subjection in some distant quarter of the 
globe, and Tiney had grown to regard such ab- 
sences as much as the family of a railway-guard 
do his daily journeys to and from some far-off 
English town. 

The above is the substance of what Tiney told 
at much greater length; and then she burst out 
crying. 

“If your version of this unhappy affair be cor- 
rect,” said Aunt Sarah, in a soothing tone, which 
she employed when children in the infant school 
fell and hurt themselves, ‘‘all will come right in 
time. Your papa has a hasty temper, but it is not 
in his nature to harbor resentment for any pro- 
tracted period.” 

“But, by the time he comes back, Hen—— 
Captain Storer may have gone anywhere, or have 
married some one else |” 

“My dear! This excess of feeling about a gen- 
tleman who is not related to you, is positively 
indelicate.” 

**T can’t help it, aunt. 
else!” 

** Well; and a life of celibacy is the happiest.” 

Miss Tiney could not help thinking: ‘‘ How do 
you know ?” but she did not utter any such rude 
and impolitic words. She was not naturally of a 
melancholy temperament, and the shower of tears 
had cleared her atmosphere.. So she set to work 
to see how much cheerfulness could be got out of 
her duenna. It was something like extracting 
sunbeams from a cucumber, but happily there 
was a topic in Crocus Ordley just then, and they 
discussed that. An important topic; this was 
Tuesday, and on the Thursday, Lord Ordley 
graciously intended to come of age, 

There were to be grind doings at the Hall on 
the occasion, the most promising entertainment 
being a balloon. Not a fire-toy, but a real cloud- 
ship, which was in the habit of taking scientific 
men and scientific instruments to appalling alti- 
tudes. The former were sometimes smashed, the 
latter invariably. 

This balloon was to be filled in the morning, 
and fastened to the earth by a rope, so that all 
who chose might make partial ascents, like cruel 
boys having rides on a donkey tethered by the 
leg. But in the evening it was to be let loose, and 
an experienced aeronaut was to sail off in it. The 
oldest inhabitant had never seen a balloon. The 
younger inhabitants had never seen Miss Sarah 
Reynoids in a new bonnet, which was to be another 
feature in the féte, and was one which proved « 
far more fruitful subject for discussion between 
the aunt and niece than any other. Let their 
conversation start from what point it liked, it 
always came back to that. 

The subject came home that afternoon, and not 
being quite perfect yet, waa sent back for eome 
trifling alteration, with a message that Mies Rey- 
nolds would try it on finally at the ghop next day. 
So, after their early dinner on Wednesday, aunt 
and niece repaired to the milliner’s in George 
Street, when the latter declared that the bonnet 
was as near an approach to a work of art as you 
could get out of London, and the former gradually 
acquiesced. 

" ae only fear lest it should be too youthful for 
” said Aunt Sarah, as they walked under the 
hot sun up the hotter pavement. 

* Not a bit, aunt,” replied Tiney ; ‘* because you 
are not a baby, it is no reason why you should be 
a —— 

She was on the point of saying “a guy,” but the 
word was arrested on her lips by the appearance 
of a young man dressed in a straw hat and brown 
holland coat, who stood suddenly before them in 
the otherwise deserted street, 

* Allow me, madame, to present you with & pro- 
gramme of the amusements to-morrow,” said he, 
suiting the action to the word. 

“Thank you,” said Aunt Sarah, accepting it. 

** And may I offer one to you ?” 

Tiney could not trust herself to spéak in reply; 
but she bowed, and took the printed paper, once 
folded, and in which she knew right well there 
would be a letter, as, of course, there was. She 
was very silent, and slightly absent during the 
subsequent walk home ; and when they got there, 
she complained of headache from the heat, and 
proposed lying down till tea; and she certainly 
locked the door of her room, which looked like 
napping; but appearances are deceitful, young 
ladies also 

The young man in straw hat and brown holland 
— was Bpne-! Storer, and the note ran thus: 

possible, to the féte in Lord Ordley’s 
oat oe try to make one of the ‘ partial balloon 
ascents’ when there is no one in the car but the 
man who is in charge of it. The owner of the 
balloon is my friend, and I shali be that man, It 


Pll never marry any one 
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alone.” 
“fers was neither name nor initial at the begin- 
ping nor the to compromise, in case 
of accident, and yet all clear. 


vening and on the following morning. 
apirits that ¢ to her that » girl who lived 
a good deal in London, and was used to gayety, 
should be so much excited by the prospect of a 
country merry-making. 

Lord Ordley’s twenty-first birthday dawned 
bright and clear, and though clouds gathered over 
the sun at mid-day, they remained very high, and 
there was no tion of rain. It was the hot- 
test day of a hot week, in spite of the obscuration 
of the sun’s rays. The competitors who entered 
for the sack-race, the twenty-two who played in 
the cricket-match, those who chased the soapy- 
tailed pig, and the sanguine climbers of the 
greasy pole—all perspired profusely. 

Of course the balloon was the great point of at- 
traction, as it swayed slowly about in the breeze- 
less air like a gigantic ise above a wonder- 
ing crowd. But though all admired, few cared to 
go up in it as far as the rope permitted, in spite 
of the earnest invitations of Captain Storer, who 
acted his part most conscientiously, so that, by 
the time Miss Reynolds and Tiney reached the 
spot, the adventurous spirits of Crocus Ordley 
and its neighborhood were exhausted, and there 
were no more candidates for an ascent. Tiney 
was too cunning to hint at an intention which 
would assuredly have met with opposition, but 
waited till her aunt was engaged in earnest dis- 
course with the vicar, and then slipped quietly 
away, and stepped into the car, with the assist- 
ance of Henry Storer, who was awaiting her. 

“Let go!” he cried to the men who held it; 
and they rose slowly to the extent of their tether. 

The engineer wasted no time in making ap- 
proaches in form. 

“Dearest Tiney,” said he, directly they were 
above the heads of the crowd, “ will you marry 
me ?” 

The young lady sibilated modestly. 

** At once ?” 

“Oh, no; that is impossible.” 

“Why not? You are of age next week, and no 
one can prevent it.” 

“Without papa’s consent! 
be.” 

** Listen to me, Tiney, love. I have persuaded 
my father to write to Mr, Reynolds a full explana- 
tion of the circumstances of the affair which 
offended him. The construction of that wretched 
railway was offered to my father by mistake, and 
he at once asked whether Mr. Reynolds had been 
consulted, and declined giving a reply until that 
had been done, The directors will confirm this, 
and all will be right.” 

“Then why not wait ?” 

**Because I am under orders for New Zealand, 
where I may be kept for years, and must sail be- 
fore we should have time to communicate with 
your father and receive his reply. Oh, Tiney, 
will you not go with me as my wife ?” 

“ My aunt would never consent, and would make 
such a fuss—oh, dear, what is the matter?” 

“Nothing, dearest! it is only the wind which 
has suddenly got up, and is blowing the balloon 
about a little. Never mind your aunt, we will go 
to London, and be married in your own church. 
Fortunately my lodgings are in the same parish, 
and there need be no delay to establish residence. 
You can stay with your sister Fanny till the day 
you are twenty-one—next Tuesday, is it not?” 

“Yes. But, oh dear, how the balloon does jerk 
at the af 

“Never fear, love! I will call to the men to 
pull us down in one moment. But just say what 
day you will leave this, and I will have a carriage 
and post-horses——” 

He was arrested by a loud snap, and a cry of 
dismay and terror from the crowd below. The 
rope had broken! 

Tiney, peeping down in terror from the car, saw 
a white mass of upturned faces, amongst which 
she distinguished that of her aunt, who had also 
raised her hands, and who looked so dreadfully 
shocked, that even the peril of her strange situa- 
tion could not prevent a slight sense of the ludic- 
rous tinging the fears of ber undutiful niece. 

Indeed, the idea of a fellow-female sailing off 
into space alone with a strange man, drowned all 
consideration of mere danger to life and limb in 

the breast of Aunt Sarah. Had she known that 
the man was not strange, but an affianced lover, 
and an officer to boot, she would probably have 
become petrified. It was but a momentary glance 
that Tiney had of the crowd below, for the balloon 
shot up like an arrow, while the rising breeze 
carried it at the same time in a westerly direc- 
tion. She turned giddy, and threw herself down 
at the bottom of the car. 

Storer exerted himself to soothe her fears, and 
after a time he partially succeeded. She was na- 
turally a courageous girl, and his protection was 
very —she thought him such a wonder- 
ful fellow. ‘At least,” said she, when she had 
grown calmer, “‘ we shall die together!” 

“Die! What nonsense!” cried he. “This 
looks like a wonderful piece of good luck. See! 
the breeze is blowing us toward London. Is not 
that like fatality ?” 

“ But how are we ever to come down?” 

“Oh, balloons always come down. You don’t 
throw out ballast, and you open the valves, and 
there you are,” 

“ Have you opened the valves?” 

“Not yet ; it is not time.” 

He not tell her that he had not yet found 
out how to do it. And then they positively 
spooned a little. It is my firm belief that if the 
future Mrs. Jonah had been swallowed with the 
prophet, they would have been sentimental even 

situation. But external soon 


Oh, that can never 


¢ Henry-Tiney billing ; the balloon did 
things ; it rocked and rolled like a ship at 


ile 








sea; and then it spun like a top, so that nausea 
supervened, 

At sunset, a thunder-storm, which had been 
brewing all the afternoon, burst around them. It 
was very grand, but they got soaked; dread lest 
the object of his affections should catch cold, set 
Henry to work at trying to open the valves in real 
earnest. He had shirked it before, with a natural 
repugnance to risking anything at such a height 
above the ground. It is alarming enough to pull 
a string when you know that nothing but a douche 
of water will come of it: to perform the operation 
in a state of uncertainty what will happen, and in 
a balloon, must be most trying. 

However, Henry Storer found the strings and 
pulled them, with no worse result than an in- 
creased tendency to sink, for they had been gra- 
dually coming down for some time. And so, to cut 
the story short, about ten o’clock Pp. m., the bal- 
loon sank close to the ground, where it acted in 
a most tantalizing way, seemingly unable to make 
up its mind whether to stop on earth, or take an- 
other turn in the clouds. Fortunately the wind 
had moderated again, but still they went tearing 
over the fields, and through trees and hedges, at 
a most unpleasant, and indeed dangerous pace ; 
Storer fishing all the time with a grapnel. He 
tore the thatch off a rick or two; pulled down a 
stack of chimneys; hooked a bull (who roared 
rather, but got away), and then at last the appa- 
ratus got a firm hold of the framework of a con- 
servatory in a gentleman’s garden, and the bal- 
loon was dashed with some violence to the ground, 
tumbling out the occupants of the car in a very 
summary way. 

* Are you hurt, dearest?” 

“No. Are you?” 

“Not a bit. What a to-do the balloon is making 
with the glass! We had better get out of this, or 
perhaps they will make us pay.”’ 

So they stole quietly out of the garden, leaving 
the balloon to manage for itself, and shortly after- 
ward found a village, where they got a fly which 
took them to a railway-station; and an up-train 
arriving at a most fortunate time, Tiney slept that 
night at her sister Fanny’s house at Bayswater. 
She wrote to her Aunt Sarah next day to assure 
her of her safety ; she was shaken, she said, but 
hoped to be quite well and able to travel in a day 
or two. And so she was, and proved it by jour- 
neying into the state of Matrimony. 

A couple of months later, a letter arrived from 
Mr. Reynolds, removing the interdict from Henry 
Storer, and explaining that he himself had been 
hasty and in the wrong. It was sent after Tiney, 
who was well on her way to New Zealand by that 
time. 

‘Really, papa, dear,” said Mrs. Storer in her 
reply, ‘‘it may have seemed very bad of me to 
forestall your consent, though I did know it would 
come some time, But, you see, the adventure 
took me so by surprise : how could one expect to 
be flown away with !” 


The Miser’s Story. 


I was born in England. I remember nothing 
but poverty—stalking crime and absolute want. 
The houses where I lived were all in various 
stages of filth and decay. Whether the old blear- 
eyed man who kicked and commanded me was my 
father, I never knew. Whether the woman who 
sometimes fed, and oftener beat me, was my 
mother, I cannot say. All I know is, that I hada 
miserable, drag-about life of it, going round after 
cold vicsuals—knocking smaller boys down to get 
the contents of their broken baskets, and hunting 
for rags in the gutter. 

I suppose I was rather a good-looking boy ; 
they call me good-looking now, for anold man. I 
know I was smart, comparing myself with chil- 
dren asIsee them. Of courseI was like the rest 
of my class. I could fight a little, and swear a 
little, steal a little, and eat a good deal—that is, 
whenI got the chance, which was seldom. 

I was ignorant—didn’t know one letter from 
another, and didn’t want to. What did I care 
about education—I, who never saw a book from 
one year’s end to another? And love—gratitude 
—hope—I could of course understand neither, 
Nobody loved me, therefore I loved nobody. 
Nobody had ever made me gratefal—had ever 
held out hope to me. 

Some strange impulse was given me one day, 
I waked up, sprang from my bundle of straw, and 
involuntarily the words came from my lips—“ I’m 
going to do something to-day.” What that some- 
thing was, I had not the remotest idea, but I put 
on my apologies for clothes, and sallied out in my 
vagabond way, whistling, caring for nobody. 

It was about noon, and I had not yet tasted a 
mouthful of food. Passing around the corner of 
a street, I saw a good-looking man, standing at 
his horse’s head, gazing about him somewhat per- 








plexed. 

“*Boy,” he cried out, “‘ will you take care of my 
horse and cart for half an hour?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said I. 

“There’s a man!” he exclaimed. “I’ve got a 
lot of fruit here, and you must guard it well, 
Here’s acouple of peaches for you; just stand 
here, quietly—I dare say nobody’ll disturb you.” 

He went away, and I stood for a while, till I 
was tired. Then, thought J, I'll get a hatful of 
the fruit, andrun. But for the first time I felt an 
instinct of shame at the suggestion, “‘ He trusted 
me—he saw I was a mean-looking fellow, too, but 
he trusted me, and I won’t abuse his kindness.” 

Something like this reasoning ran in my head, 
and I squatted down on the curbstone, feeling the 
importance of an honorable trust, as I had never 
felt such a thing before. Presently some of my 
fellows came along and hailed me. I told them to 
go on. They peered about the cart, and saw the 
sunny faces of the peaches. 

“* We'll have some of them,” they said. 

“No, you won't,” saidI, ‘I’m put in charge 
here, and I won’t see anything stole.” 

With that they began a rumpus, They reached 





over the cart. I struck them, and used such 
efforts that they all rushed pell-mell upon me, 
and we fought till the blood came—but I van- 
quished them. Just then, out came the proprie- 
tor. 
** What's the matter?” he cried. 

“Oh, nothing, only I had to fight for your goods 
there,” I answered. 

“You did, eh? You've got a black eye for it.” 

“No matter,” said I. “I meant them boys 
shouldn’t steal a cursed peach, and they didn’t, 
neither.” 

‘Well? you’ve got good pluck, my boy ; here’s 
a crown for you—but don’t swear.” 

My eyes stood out. 

“* A whole crown ?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; do what you please with it, but I'd 
advise you to buy a pair of shoes.” 

“Thank you,” said I, with a beating heart. 
** It pays to be good, don’t it?” 

He smiled a curious smile, asked me several 
questions, and ended by taking me home with 
him in his cart. 

Home! I thought I was in heaven, albeit I had 
seldom heard of such a place. My heart beat 
heavily every time I dared to put my feet upon 
the carpet. 

The next day there came a man to see me. I 
was washed clean, and had on a good suit of 
clothes. He said: 

“Youngster, I'm going to make a bargain with 
your people. I want a boy—just such a brave, 
clever boy as you are; and if you behave your- 
self, I promise you shall have as pleasant a home 
as you desire.” 

Well, that was good. I hardly cared to speak, 
to breathe, for fear of breaking the illusion. I 
never was 60 happy as I was that day. They gave 
me some light tasks to do—I wished they were 
more important. . 

From that day I was treated as one of the house- 
hold, The man was a widower, and had no chil- 
dren ; consequently, I became to him as a son. 
He educated me handsomely, and when I was 
twenty-one, he died and left me seven thousand 


Well, I considered myself a rich man. I gloated 
over my wealth ; it became as an idol tome. How 
to increase it was now my firat desire. I consulted 
competent men, and under their counsel I put 
my money out at interest. I grew wealthier—my 
business (my benefactor had stocked me a ware- 
house) prospered; and I was in a fair way, I 
thought, to marry Lucy Manning. 

Sweet Lucy Manning! ihe most artless, win- 
ning maiden in all the world tome. I loved her 
deeply, dearly. She was blue-eyed, auburn- 
haired—her disposition was that of an angel, and 
I had plighted my vows to her. 

One night, I was invited to the house of a pros- 
perous merchant ; and there I met a siren in the 
person of his niece, a black-eyed girl, whose 
charms and whose fortune were equally splendid! 
She was an heiress in her own right—she was 
beautiful and accomplished. Heavens! what a 
voice was hers—pure, clear, sweet, ravishing. I 
was charmed, and she was pleased with me. Alas! 
I met her too often. In her presence I forgot my 
gentle Lucy; she magnetized, thralled me. It 
was a triumph to feel that so beautiful, gifted, and 
wealthy a woman loved me—me, who had known 
misery and corruption all the first years of my 
life. 

Gradually I broke off my intimacy with Lucy. 
I received no token from her—she was too proud. 
But that cheek grew pale—that heavenly eye 
languid ; and though I seldom met her, I knew in 
my heart that she was suffering, and branded my- 
self a villain. 

At last she knew with certainty that I was to 
marry Miss Bellair. She sent me a letter, a touch- 
ing letter ; not one word of upbraiding, not one 
regret! Oh, what a noble soul I wounded! And 
she could calmly wish me joy, though the effort 
made her heart bleed—I knew it did. 

I tried, however, to forget her, but I could not. 
Even at the time of my magnificent wedding, when 
my bride stood before me radiant with glittering 
diamonds, the white face of poor Lucy glided in 
between, and made my heart throb guiltily. 

Oh, how rich I grew! Year after year I added 
to my gold. My miserly disposition began to man- 
ifest itself soon after my marriage. Icarried my 
gold first to banks, and then to my own safes. I 
put constraint on my wife—for very generously 
she had made over her whole fortune to me--and 
began to grumble at our expenses. I made our 
living so frugal that she remonstrated, and finally 
ran up large bills where and when she pleased. 
Against this I protested, and we had open quar- 
rels more than once. My clothes grew shabby ; 
I could not afford to buy new ones, although the 
interest on my investments was more than I could 
possibly spend for rational living. 

I grew finally dissatisfied with everything but 
my money. I neglected my wife, and grew care- 
less of her society. Several gentlemen came to 
my house—among them, a would-be celebrity. 
He came, I thought, too often for my good name, 
and I ordered my wife to discontinue his com- 
pany. She refused and I locked her up in her 
room. How she managed to set herself free, I 
never knew, but in the evening, when I returned, 
she was gone from the house. That caused me 
some uneasiness, not much, for I was soon ab- 
sorbed in taking account of my gains. It was, 
perhaps, nine in the evening. I had just managed 
to take up a paper for a moment, to read its busi- 
ness details, when the door opened, and in came 
my wife, dressed bewitchingly, as if just from an 
evening concert, followed by that mustachioed 
celebrity. 

**Good-evening, my dear,” she said in the cool- 
est way imaginable, and placed a chair for her 
friend. 

“Stop!” I cried, my jealousy roused; “that 
man sits not down in my house.” 

“That man—a gentleman, and my friend, shall 
sit here if J please,” said my wife sternly. 

My passion was excited then as it never was 





before, and I collared the scoundrel. He was my 
match—but, heavens! my wife coolly put a dirk- 
knife that she drew from a cane into his hand, and 
he stabbed me. I fainted, and remembered no- 
thing more, till I found myself on a bed in myown 
chamber, watched over by my housekeeper. 

“* Where—are—they ?” 

Gone,” was all she said. 

It occurred to me then like a flash of lightning, 
that nobody was near me at the time I was 
wounded, that my keys were about my person, and 
that I had been robbed, perhaps, of all my availa- 
ble property. The thought threw me into an agony 
of fear. I ordered my clothes to be brought to 
me. The keys were there. Taking one of them 
out, I told Mrs. Hale, my housekeeper, to go to 
my safe and bring me the papers that were 

She returned, her face white with terror, to say 
there was nothing there, and all the little doors 
were open, 

* Robbed! robbed!” I yelled, with curses and 
imprecations, and again my senses deserted me. 

Brain fever ensued. For weeks I lay deprived 
of reason, literally treading on the verge of 
the grave. One morning, I was co 
only of a sinking, deathly feeling, as I feebly 
opened my eyes. Was it an angel I saw, 
standing beside me, her soft eyes vailed with 
pity, looking down upon me with the most com- 
miserating gentleness? For a moment, I thought 
I might be in heaven—but no—I reasoned with 
myself, I loved money too well. My treasure was 
all of the earth, earthy. Again I opened my dim 
eyes. The vision seemed wavering now, but oh! 
did it not wear the sainted beauty of sweet Lucy 
Manning? A quict, unutterable peace took pos- 
session of my entire being. I forgot wealth, 
health, everything. My past life seemed blotted 
out, and I was once again innocent, untouched by 
the griping hand of avarice, true, loving, and 
loved—and Lucy Manning was my idol. 

But I recovered slowly; and at last, as my 
strength returned, I missed her. As soon as 
she saw I could be left with safety, she had 
left me, and oh, the blank—the dreadful blank ! 

I wandered around my rooms, now so desolate, 
and saw the many evidences of my miserly habits. 
I know not why, but toward my wife my feeling 
seemed to have undergone a revulsion. I fear I 
hated her. She had nearly beggared me, had 
deceived me, shattered my health, destroyed all 
my hopes. ; 

Months passed before I was able to estimate the 
damage that had been done me. Every means 
that could be put forth were used for the recovery 
of my money, but all in vain. 

One night I sat by the fire, a cheerless, dis- 
appointed, and lonely man. I had been thinking 
thoughts that only burned my brain, but did not 
purify my heart. 

“If I had only married sweet Lucy,” I said, 
again and again, “‘all this had not not been so.” 

My housekeeper came in with a letter—an un- 
usually large packet it was—and as it bore a 
foreign postmark, I opened it with a trembling 
hand. What was that? A rustling, crumpled 
bank-note! Another and another came forth, 
until there laid upon my knees twenty notes for 
large sums. A few trembling lines accompanied 


them : 

“My Huspann—I am dying. Forgive me, and 
accept this enclosed as a faint effort toward resti- 
tution. It is not much over half what we took 
from the safe. The rest is—I know not where. 
Iam deserted. Farewell, for ever!” 


An icy chill thrilled me. It seemed as if her 

presence was near me. I shuddered, as I 

rolled the notes together, and threw them across 
the room. 

“Lie there, curse of my soul!” Icried. “Lie 
there till I have conquered myself—ay, if victory 
be not won till you are rotten,” . 

I shut the door up, and sealed it: and for six 
months I toiled like a penniless man, till I par- 
tially redeemed myself. By managing cautiously, 
I placed my businees on a successful footing, and 
began life again, a new man, It took many 4 
year to wear off my old habits of parsimony ; 
but every effort gave me a new and agreeable, 


5 Meantime Lucy Manning became dearer to me 
than she had ever been in the flush of youth. I 
entreated her forgiveness, humbled myself toa 
confession, tested myself in all ways, and con- 
vinced her at last that I was as worthy now as 
once I was only in seeming. On the day ef my 
wedding, I opened the sealed door. The bank- 
notes lay where I had flung them. I took them 
up with the pride of a conqueror, and placing 
them in her hands, exclaimed : 

“They are no longer my masters ; use them as 
you will!” 

Now Iam a man !—redeemed from the thraldom 
of covetousness. I have three blooming chil 
dren; Lucy is an angel of goodness; and I can 
say of myself, ‘By the grace of heaven, I am 
what I am.” 








WE learn trom Franklin a century ago that 
the solar heat is absorb-d with greater or less facility 
according to the color of the object exposed to the rays. 
Every one remembers bow he put pieces of cloth, simi. 
lar in texture and size, but different in color, upon 
fresh-falien snow in the sunlight, and how he found 
the snow melted under the pieces of cloth quickest when 
the cloth was black, less quickly under the nine, green, 
purple, red, yellow, in the order enumerated, very 
slowly indeed under the white. Each day's experiencs 
shows us that we do not need to be made of snvw in order 
to melt rapifily under a black coat. What we require 
for comfort is of course a white material, in order that 
the heat rays may be reflected as much and absorbed 
as little as possible. The material should be poroas— 
should imprison, that is, large quantities of air in its 
texture, and serve therefore as a bad conductor of 
beat ; whilst at the same time facilitating evaporation 
of the moistare from the surface of the body. These 


gen 
atrocious costume which fashion inflicts upon 


mankind. 
A staixine article—description of a prize- 
fight. 









































OFFICE 


The Office of the Superintendent of the Cur- 
rency Bureau, Treasury Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

We have already published several views of 
the offices and workshops of the Treasury Department 
at Washington. We give in this number a picture of 
the office of the Superintendent of the Currency De 


partment, Mr. 8. M. Clark. To the attention and abili- | 
ties of this indefatigable official are chiefly due the | 


order and efficiency of that department. Mr. Clark bas 
proved himself peculiarly qualified for the position, 
which is almost unequaled in the amount of responsi- 
bihty attached to it, and in the necessity for vigilance, 
intelligence, and systematic action. 








Indian Sculptures on Rocks. 


Tw almost every part of America, and in the 
most secluded and least populated portions, and even 
in districts where there are no other evidences that 
men ever existed, we find such sculptures on rocks and 
cliffs. These are sometimes called “ inscriptions,” 
but they are only so in the sense of eomrfemorating 
events in a pictorial way. They are, rather, rough 
drawings, intelligible only to those acquainted with the 
events intended to be commemorated. The most cele- 
brated of these “inscribed rocks” isthat of Dighton, 
in Maseachusetis, which some fanciful antiquarians 











INSCRIPTION ON BIG INDIAN ROCK. 


regarded as Runic in character, and commemorative of 
some far remote visit of the Scandinavians or Norse. 
men. But it is accepted now as of Indian origin, differ. 
ing in no essential respect from hundreds of others 
known to bave been sculptured by the red men. There 
are two such rocks in the bed of the Susquehanna river, 
known as Big and Little Indian Rocks. The figures | 
inscribed on these are shown in our engravings, and 
are very fair examples of this kind of aboriginal work- 
manship. They are dedicated to the savans of the 
sleepy, old antiquarian at Worcester, with the single 
remark that they have not published so much of a con- 
tribution to American antiquarian science for twenty 
years, 











Death of a Rich Chinaman in San Francisco— | 
A Buddhist Funeral. 


Onvuna-Locs, better known as Chy-Lung, a 
noted character in San Francisco, died tly in that 
city. A covrespondent writes that he was the best 
representative of the Chinaman in California. He went 
to San Francisco in 1250, and immediately began busi- 
mess as & merchant, importing teas, opium, silk and 

goods, Chinese groceries, etc., extensively, 








lacquered 
and soon built up a large wholesale and retail trade, 
Which extended over a large part of California and the 


OF THE 


CHIEF OF THE CURRENCY BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C.—FROM A SKETCH BY C, E. 


TY. 








BIG INDIAN ROCK AT SAFE HABBOR, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 


; Pacific coast, and has continued undiminished up to ; 


the present time. He was noted for his correct busi- 
ness habits, strict probity and honor, and polite and 
courtecus manner. The Alta California says of him : 
“Intelligent and highly educated in his own lan- 
guage and literature, hospitable and charitable, he was 
respected by all classes, and the mean prejudice of 
caste and race, never displayed by him, was seldom 
exhibited toward him by any one in our community. 
He was particularly noted for his liberality toward 
charitable objects. During our civil war he gave liber- 
ally toward the Sanitary Relief Fund, and was thanked 
therefor by Father Bellows, in a special letter from New 
York. When the great Sacramento flood of 1861-2 
brought desolation and distress to so many American 
households, his liberality was manifested toward our 


people and his own alike—no call for a contribution by | 


our Relief Committee passing unheeded by him. His 
commercial sagacity was well known, and his enterprise 
was as great as that of any of our American or Eu- 
topean merchants. The firm had a house in Shanghae, 
one at Canton, another at Hong-Kong, and recentiy one 
in Yokohama, in addition to thet in San Francisco. 

“* A few days before his death he expressed his deter- 
mination to visit New York and Chicago as soon as the 
Pacific Railroad was completed, with a view of establish- 





ing stores in those places, but death put an end to his 
plans of extended enterprise. Chung-Lock was seized 
with the dropsy, aud might perhaps have recovered, 
but he obstinately adhered to the practice of the Chi- 
nese physicians—of whom he had five—and died accord- 
ing to rule, and like a true son of the Central Flowery 
Empire. His age was fifty-three years, by our me- 
thod of computation. He leaves a large fortune 
—said to be from $250,000 to $500,000 at the least 
—and his extensive business will go on as before, under 
the old style, the interest of his family being cared for 
by his surviving partners. 

“He was a native of the province of Canton (Quang- 
Tung), China, where his family, consisting of a wife and 
two or three children, reside, and where his remains, 
now resting in the vau't at Lone Mountain, will event- 
ually be sent for final interment.’’ 

The Alia thus describes the funeral: 

“The remains of Chung-Lock, clad in costly robes oi 
embroidered satin, were yesterday morning laid on a 
mattress in the store, and were covered with a rich red 
satin fabric, The usual incense sticks and colored wax 
candles were burning at the foot of the body, and ves- 
sels containing tea, pork, rice, and eggs were by the 
side. There was a quantity of brown paper cut into 
slips, on each of which was a Chinese inscription. 
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These were burned by the friends of the deceased, as 
they arrived to view the remains, and the ashes placed 
in a caldron close at band. The Buddhist priest, clad 
| in a blue satin robe, arrived at half-past eleven A. M. 
and commenced the performance of the ceremonies. 
| He used a bell and cymbals as he proceeded, and from 
time to time passed burning masses of paper over the 
corpse. He stood before a table on which was a quan- 
tity of articles, and chanted prayers in a clear and not 
unmusical voice. At the conclusion the body was 
placed in a metallic coffin, which was ornamented with 
a silver plate and handles, On the former was a very 
brief inscription in Chinese characters, and the words 
“‘Chung-Lock.” There was an absence of the full cere- 
monies at Chinese funerals; they were short and sim- 
ple. Soon after one Pp. mM. tbe coffin was placed in a 
hearse drawn by four gray horses. A large number of 
carriages followed the body to Lone Mountain, where 
it was placed in a receiving vault prior to the transmis- 
sion to China for final interment. Thefe was a consi- 
derable number of citizens present to witness the cere. 
monies, and pay a last tribute of respect to the memory 
of the deceased.”” 








The House in which Daniel Webster De- 
livered his First Speech. 


Oor engraving represents the scene of the 
maiden speech of the greatest American orator, The 








INSCRIPTION ON LITTLE INDIAN BOCK. 

| 

| building, which is in Plymouth, N. H., was erected in 
1782, and its appearance indicates its silent contest with 
the ravages of time. The speech was made in 1806, 
upon some occasion unrecorded in history. The pres- 
ent occupant of the premises, a wheelwright, relates 
that, later in life, Mr. Webster often visited the spot, 
and, on one ocvasion, wrote his name upon the wall; 
and there the autograph remained till within a year or 
two, whea it was obliterated by the careless hand of a 


painter. 








Tue Johnstown (Pa.) papers tell of a loco- 
motive which ran away while descending the eastern 
slope of the Alleghany mountain. It seems that Mr. 

| Doran, the engineer, had assisted in ha the Cin- 
cinpati express west, and while in the vicinity of Kit- 
| tauing Point, on bis returp trip to the brake 
chain on the' engine snapped asunder. With great 
presence of mind Mr. Doran reversed his engine im- 
| mediately, but the strain on the steam chest was too se- 
vere, and the result was that one of t exploded, 
thus rendering him powerless to control il. The grade 
| here is about ninety feet to the mile; and it required 
| but a few moments for the engine to attain a tearful 
momentum, and Doran and his fireman were compelled 
to jump off. The runaway engine, with constantly ac- 
| celerating rushed down the mountain, and about 
four miles beyond the point where the brake gave way 
collided with a freight train which was passing down 
on the same track, smashing it all to pieces. 
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ome INOIDEN TS, 


HOME INCIDENTS. 
Reynard in the Pulpit. 

In a secluded valley of Arkansas stands a venerable 
old church, quite apart from all human habitation. Only 
on Sundays is the church frequented, and the congre- 
gation have been somewhat surprised to find a brood of 
foxes in possession. An air drain for ventilation from 
the outside has been used as an “earth,” and by this 
means access has been gained to the pulpit, in 
which an old fox and her litter of fine cubs, except 
when disturbed by Divine service, are comfortably 
domiciled. 





i — 
pics im 





REYNARD IN THE PULPIT, 


Escape of Sing Sing Convicts. 


A few days ago a party of four convicts, engaged in 
unloading a small sloop containing powder, at the Sieg 
Sing dock, seized the boat, overpowered the guard, 
locked them down in the 1 old of the vessel, and started 
across the river. The escaped prisoners landed at the 
base of Rockland Mountsin, and although pursued by 
thirty of the prison guard in sail-boats, have succeeded 
eo far in making good their escape. 

A Brave Jockey at Highland Park. 


During the progress of the races recently beld at 





4s; ESCAPE OF SING SING CONVICTS, 


Highland Park, in the vicinity of Newburgh, N. Y., one 
of the jockeys fell suddenly from his seat, and in a mo- 
ment afterward the wheel of the sulky broke and the 
horse plunged madly along the track. The accident 
created the utmost excitement among the horses on the 
course, and when the spectators themselves seemed 
struck with consternation, a man sprang over the fence 
and ran toward the runaway in such a way that he 
could grasp the bridle as the animal passed. With the 





most determined courage he seized the horse’s rein 
close by the bit, and though the vicious beauty showed | 


A BRAVE JOCKEY AT HIGHLAND PARE, i 









THE FATAL KEROSENE OI EXPLOSION IN JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


recently on the Boston and Albany Railroad, nea” 
East Chatham, N. Y. A buggy containing an aged 
couple named Beebe endeavored to cross the track 
before the arrival of the train, when the rear part of it 
was struck by the engine. The buggy box was thrown 


an ugly muzzle, and laid back his ears till they seemed | 
to sink into his head, the man’s presence of mind never 
forsook him for a moment, The horse was held firmly 
and steadily through all the excitement, and handed 


over to the hostler gentle as a lamb. 
up and caught on the platform in front of the engine, 
A Fatal Ride. the old people remaining in it and being carried two. 
A very sad and somewhat singular accident occurred | thirds of a mile before the train was stopped. Both of 








ACCOIDWODENTsS, eo. 





AM ELOPEMENT ON THE 





he occupants of the vehicle sustained serious, if not 

fatal, injuries. 

Terrible Explosion of Kerosene Oil, at 
Verplanck’s Refinery, Jersey City, Sep~- 
tember 22d. 

Kerosene has of late years proved a very destructive 
agent, and the tgrible explosion of oil stills in Jersey 
City, on Tuesday morning, September 224, by which 
one man was burned to death, and several others 
frightfully injured, should lead all municipa! 2u.. 
ties to forbid the manufacture and storage of crudé 
petroleum or refined oil within the city limits. At 




















































A MIRACULOUS ESCAPE. 


about half-past eight o’clock, on the morning of the 
22d, two light explosions, followed by another of a 
tremendous character, occurred in the oil refivery of 
R. N. Verplanck, in South Eighth street. The refinery 
consisted of a two-story frame building, with six 300- 
barrel tanks in the rear, covered by sheds, io the east 
of which were the engine-house and three tanks ina 
brick building. The explosion is said to have been 
caused by a leakage in one ot the main stills, and im- 
mediately after it occurred an immense volume of 
flame rose high in the air, accompanied by a dense, 
black smoke. The flames spread to the other stills, all 








A BONNE BOUCHE FOR A MULE. 


of which contained from 1,500 to 2,000 barrele of oil 
each, and from thence to the yard, where were stored 
over 500 barrels of crude oil, naphtha, and tar. These, 
too, were soon lighted. During the excitement, s 
report was circulated through the wast crowd that 
several men had been killed, and many others severely 
injured by the explosion, The report to the minds of 
many was confirmed when the firemen emerged from 
the smoke and ruins with the body of the foreman, 
Theodore Hildebrand, who was badly burned about the 
head and hands, and a little later August Butts, a work. 





MISGISSIPPI RIVER, 
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man, who was found in the edge of the cove, where he 
was supposed to have been thrown by the concussion, 
‘was also brought out. His body pxesented a most 
sbocking appearance. His arms, bands, and portions 
of his limbs were nearly denuded of the skin, and the 
flesh was a blackened mass. After the fire had been 
pretty well subdued, the charred remains of Joseph 
Littenger, the engineer, were found in the still-room, 


to bis bravery. Three of the injured men are 
alive, though, it is feared, their burns will prove 


A Dandy in Trouble. 


A heavily-built, and rather prepossessing-looking 
German girl, was promenading quietly along 
crowded thoroughfares of Cincinnati, and 
to a street-crossing met a dandified young 
e lady selected a spot the least muddy to 
as she was about stepping from the curb- 
the young exquisite, who was unwilling to soil 
dejicate patent- patent-leathers, and in much haste to gain 
opposite corner, in a rough and insulting manner 
ordered her to step one side until he crossed. 
reply was a blow from the shoulder, which sent the 
swell clean off his feet into the mud, when she calmly 
stepped over his prostrate form, and confinued her 
promenade amidst the hearty jeers of the spectators. 
A Miraculous Escape. 

As a large canal boat was being locked in tor weighing 
at the weigh locks at Waterford, N. Y., and at the mo- 
ment the gates were opened, a woman fell from the 
deck of the boat into the water, and was drawn by the 
current through the wickets with the greatest speed. 
Strange to say, she was picked up a moment afterward 
at the lower opening of the passage, but slightly in- 
jured, though suffering somewhat from strangulation, 
and with her clothes bay torn. The water, when the 
gates are open, rushes through with the force of a tor- 
rent, filling the entire space, and comes out foaming 
and dashing with all the fury of a hurricane. 

A Bonne Bouche for a Mule. 

An interesting group of iadies was recently observed 
chatting merrily together in the vicinity of the public 
square of Nashville, Tenn., and immediately behind the 
loveliest one was the head of a mule—one of a pair 
hitched to a sorry-looking melon-wagon. The young 
lady of whom we speak possessed a luxurious growth of 
hair, which was twisted into a coil about four feet long, 
and allowed to fall gracefully over one shoulder. The 
attenuated mule eyed the fair maiden, or rather her 
hair, some moments, then suddenly he advanced a few 
ateps, and, seizing the end of the coil between his teeth, 
gave it a most powerful jerk. The lady’s bonnet strings 
unfortunately broke, and away went the beautiful wig 
to the filth in the gutter. The mule evidently valued 
the prize it had drawn, and tossed it rapidly about his 
head, while the young lady took refuge in a neighbor- 
ing store. 

Am Elopement on the Mississippi River. 

A young and very nervous couple eloped a few days 
ago from La Grange, Ill., and started on a hurried 
journey for St. Louis, Mo., by way of Quincy, Ill. At 
the latter place, they were overtaken by the father of 
the romantic maiden, and rushing down to the river 
bank, they jumped into a small skiff without oars, and 
pushed out into the river. All that day and night the 
determined pair drifted down the river, without a 
rudder, compass, or oar, and as the sun was casting its 
first rays, they came in sight of the town of Saverton. 
Here the young man, using his hands for paddles, 
rounded his boat to, and soon had it securely fastened 
to a large tree which overhung the river. A minister 
‘waé quickly procured, and after the parties were legally 
united, the ig and successfal swain gave vent to his 
anxiety, with “‘There! ‘the old fellow’s got nothing to 
say now.” 
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A Reminiscence of Wilkes Booth. 

A conREsPonDENT of the Hartford Hvening 
Post says: 

“The only time I ever spoke to Wilkes Booth was, if 
Iam not at fault, on Sunday, April 3, eleven days be- 
fore the assassination. I had returned to New York 
from the battle of Five Forks, and was again on my way 
to Richmond. At the Metropolitan Hotel, looking in 
Sunday, at eleven o’clock in the morning, I recognized 
John McCulloch, an actor, whom I had met at the house 
of Edwin Forrest, Philadelphia.- McCulloch was an 
amiable, companionable fellow, and one of very few 
theatrical people that I was acquainted with. He came 
up stonce, and then introduced me to Mr. Booth. 
I had often seen perform, and had a poor opi- 
of his talents. He was interesting to me chiefly 
son of his father, about whom I had heard 
stories to fill a book. Standing together, in a 
several other persons being of the party, I 
my entire conversation upon young Booth, and 
made a study of him. 

“The first thing that passed through my mind was 
his good looks, fine brown color, gvod bead, strong hair 
and eyebrows and mustache, teeth and breath most 
enviable, well-knit arms, shoulders and neck, 

« *Here,’ said I to myself, ‘is one of those superb 
vagabonds who can drink all day without headache, 
pmoke into a cast-iron stomai, look well in any 
clothes, be a devil in quiet, hospitable families, and a 
breaker of hearts of women whose hearts have been 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Way do lnfles have to replenish their ward- 
2 Tele cow ctethes ans cate to bo wasn cuties 
get them. 


in the same bedroom, one 

of whom has the toothache, and the other is in love, 

and it will be found that the person having the tooth- 
ache will go to sleep first. 

(to fashionable lady with 

ye’ll walk across here every mornin’, Tl 
the profits with yer. 

A wrirer says that it is a sure test of love 

when 8 woman 


ence, that she “ 
attempt to blow @ cloud im the 


train)—« If 
divide 


Wuen a good wife had 
lent dinner for her husband, and 


me, then.” 
“Oh, never mind that, my dear,” 
“the necessaries of life we must have, but the luxuries 
we can with.” 


80 
have ac to rob her drawers of the money which 
he knew to be stored away in odd corners thereof. 


A Quaxengss said pocentiy to a friend, in 
reference to the Quaker formula of marriage, “It is 
true I did not promise to obey when I was married; 
but I might as well, for I have had to do it.” 


WuHeEn may a bird be said to occupy a feather 


? 
When it sleeps upon the wing. 


Smaut boy on Uiptee to his companions— 
“‘Shal stop your noise, all of you.” 
Companions" Hello, Tommy what's the matter ?’’ 
Boy—* We've got a new baby; it’s very weak 
and tired; walked all the from heaven last night; 
musn’t be kicking up a row here now.” 


A New Yorx tradesman having three cus- 
tomers, a father and two sons, by the name of Wheeler, 
and fearing a confusion of accounts from their different 
orders, solved his difficulty by styling the stern parent 
“Stern Wheeler,” the eldest son, ‘Side Wheeler, 
and the youngest, rather a fast youth, “ Propeller.” 


Ar a Methodist meeting, the singer who led 


the psalm tune, fin that his concluding word, which 

be ine gen wy - bles enough to fill up the music 

ea ended thus: “Ja-a-a—Ja-a-a-fol de riddle 
5° 


A YOUNG tleman, am, eo of a yo 
fashionable 7 called tt pure gold 


“It vege to be,” quoth his companion ; “it looks like 
tweaty-four carrots.” 


An itinerant preacher, who rambled in his 
py ope when requested fo stick to his text, replied 
that scattering shot wou'd hit the most birds,” 


A coqueTTEe of much e  capetinee says, that 
old bachelors are like dry ood—difficult to be 
set coning. but = the ‘tame of love once takes hold 
of the ey burn fi y. 


‘ou have 
, sir; the 


“ Waar hag of education do 
chiefly in your school?” “ A willow b 
master has used almost a whole tree.”’ 


A New Orieans paper says that military 
funerals are —_ — meerly in that city. After the 
defunct has been the band returns and sere- 
nades the widow. 


Tr has been ascertained that some ladies use 
— as all fiddlers do rosin—to aid them in drawing a 
iu. 


A THRIrty wife wonders why men can’t do 
something useful. Mightn’t they as well amuse them- 
selves in smoking ham as cigars? 


AN exc e says ‘‘ Bridal envelo 80 ex- 
tensively pm tr pe sale, means analy night- 
gowns.” 


Two thin shoes make one cold—two colds 
one attack of bronchitis—two attacks of bronchitis 
one mahogany coffiv. 


Tux women of this country wear 350,000,000 
yards of calico a year, and the “ horrible” men have it 
to pay for. 


An exchange tells a a cane of a disconsolate 
widower, who, on seeing the remains of his late wife 
lowered into EF oye exclaimed with tears in his 
eyes: “ Well, I’ve lost gloves—I’ve lost umbrellas; 
even cows and a horses; but I never—no, never had 
anything to cut me like this.” 


‘** Doctor, what shall I do to keep from hurt- 
ing =e ee ee eee 
man of his physician, intending the 
very funny one. “I ‘think,” gravely 
tor, «* that you should have a few binges made in it, 60 
fo pegs: 


loway’s Cintmont will cure the 
m4 cracked lips and hands in 
cn night producing wot ripe color in the lips that 


Aa incorigible wag who Ie lent 0 minister 9 
horse which ran away and threw clerical rider, 
thought he should hive some credit sor hie uid ta 

spreading the gospel. 








Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan. 
ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those srown 
Moth and 
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Russian Baths. 


NTRANCE CORNER Fe STREET AND 
ge Ra Sah oe Wallack’s Theatre. 


fail to 
them a a. © F. RADEBAUOH, a wy 








T STILL WAVES. — Rich, Rare, and 





AN UNBELIEVER. 


AM AN UNBELIEVER IN ALL 








New Publications. 


OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
ee, Catalogues free, 644 Broadway, New 





of Art a 

Manuactures, and the Trades generally. 

Also, the German Edition of this Journal. 

Price $5.40 a year; — numbers, 50 cents. 

a@ One single available Design or Pattern may be 
worth far more than a full year’s subscription. 

yn pe ee and Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted. Terms favorable. 





Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurpe-Boox 
FOR TRAVELERS IN Cuba, PuERTO-Rico AnD Sr. 
Tuomas; with Suggestions to Invalids (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hints for Tours. = Vol. 8vo. Inivs- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1. 

Should be read by every person oeith weak lungs or 
disordered nervous system. 

Will be sent by ~nail, free, iat besttp, 


ILUsTRACION AMERICAN. 
No, 537 Pearl Street. New York. 





GENTS WANTED — For Marruew Hate 
Surru’s New Book, ‘‘ SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 
IN NEW YORK.” If you wish to know how Fortunes 
are made and lost in a day; How “‘Countrymen ” are 
swindled by Sharpers; How Gambling Houses and Lot- 
teries are Conducted, and everything of interest re!a 
to Promivent Men and important places of New _ cet 
Re gpa ay AND SHADOW IN NEW 
-”? A large Octavo Vol. over 700 es, fin 
Illustrated. We want Agents, Male or Sema in — 
City or Town to Canvass for it. Everybody wants to 
know all about New York. No book ever published that 
sells so rapidly. We employ no General Agents and 
— ~f largest commission. Send for our 3$2-page Civ 
~— nae and terms to Agents sent free 





on J. BE BURR & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 
EYE THAT BRIGHTENS 

Warn I Comm. New Gong... ...cccccccccccccccess 30c. 

Live 1x My HEART anD Pay no RENT...... Seeeses 30c. 

MoGee. Tucker’s new Song................ 350. 

M OF THE BALL, waltzes. Godlrey eeccovcccces 40c. 


Arranged for flute or violin, 15¢. each. Music mailed. 


FREDERICK BLU ME, 1,125 Broapway, 
om door above 25th St. — 208 a 


AN EASY WAY 


of ep | a PIANO, MELODEON, or ORGAN.— 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will dis- 
pose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melodeons, - 

and of five first-class makers, and take from $5 to 
$25 monthly until id, Fifty new and second-hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or 
— for cash. ustrated catalogues 

678—681. 








WATCHES FOR THE MILLION. 





$15. Also Patent American 
Levers, full —* $20 and $25 each, _ 
engraved wi' and novel designs. 
t Oroide Gold 0} Chains, $5, $6, oe and *gi0 
Expressed everywhere, C. O 0. D., and will exhi- 
bit previous to prepayment of bill, on receipt of express 


rT 


charges both ways. Our customers are supplied free 
with the Pickpocket Detective and Watch Guard Yang 
; also mailed ly, 50 cts. each. The genu- 
ine Oroide Gold Watc can only be obtained ty order- 
ing 


from us. 
Onn FOOGAN, Pres’t Ornorpe Gotp Watcu Co., 
78 Nassau Street, near Fulton, New York. 


i 





MRS.PAIGR’SNaEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, ORGAN, AND VOICE. 
Y THIS METHOD THE ART AND 
SCIENCE of Music are rendered so simple and 


com ive that by one quarter’s instruction - 
can independent performers - or the 
Forte or Organ; and after one month of close applic. 


tion can commence teaching, and continue their course 
b 


ence. 
d the assista of able and experi- 
enced Cenchess, we ase peepenet ive our patrons all 
needed attention. Mamitted ior private lessons 
at any time. Sait on juvenile classes will be formed 
at our rooms, ae po Sees, opm, and Vocal Music, by 
the quarter or by the y 
- —- are wanted ih vail parts of the country to form 
classes in Mrs. Paige’s New System of Instruction in 
Music. Liberal terms offered. 
For , address Mre. J. B. Patcz, Rooms 9 and 
4, Chickering’ 8 Block, 246 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 








Astonishing ! 


Y SENDING 25 CENTS AND STAMP, with age, 
height, color of eyes and bair, you will receive, by 
return mail, a correct picture A your future husband 
or wife, with name and date of marriage, Address 
TUTTLE & CO, 78 Nassau street, New York. 


25 cts.; 100 





PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
paid, for 25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts. ; 100 


Union Generals for 25 cts.; 560 Photos of Rebel Officers 


a 


EXPOSITION 


BY F. GERTH 
OF 


Dh. SHERMAN’S 


TREATMENT. 


Here are the editorial remarks in the Staats Zeitung on 
Mr. F. Gerth and bis statement: 

“Mr. Gerth, a wealthy and respectable gentleman of 
Newark, N. J., sends us a communication setting forth 
his sufferings from a terrible case of rupture, and his 
final relief and restoration by Dr. J. A Sherman, of this 
city, Mr. Gerth is an enterprising man, extensively 
known throughout the country, having for many years 
carried on a large brewery business in Newark, from 
which he has retired with a large fortune, A statement 
of this kind ing to us, clothed with such high re- 
spectability, leaves no doubt of its correctness, and 
prompts us to publish it in another part of this paper. 
We recommend our readers who may be troubled in 
this way to lose no time in securing the services of Dr. 
Sherman.” 





Newankk, Sept. 19. 

To the N. Y. Staats Zeitung: After having suffered 
many years from a bad rupture, and exhausting all my 
patience and large amounts of money on many doctors 
of this city, New York, and Brooklyn, and suffering at 
their hands indescribable agony, I was compelled to 
abandon all hopes of finding any one competent to re- 
lieve me, when fortunately a friend of mine took Dr. 
Sherman’s advertisement out of your paper and en- 
closed it to me by letter. I showed it to my friends and 
several doctors, who ridiculed the idea of Dr. Sherman 
being able to do anything for me, basing their conclu- 
sions no doubt upon their own inability to assist me: 

The last doctor I applied to in Brooklyn harnessed 
me up with a machine like the claws of a lobster, and 
sent me off, with instructions not to remove it. But on 
my way home I was in terrible agony, and on reaching 
there was compelled to take my bed, and as the torment 
increased, I was obliged, with assistance, to cut it off. 
If I had not done so, I am sure I would have been 
killed in less than twenty-four hours, as inflammation 
was rapidly setting in. 

Indeed, till I found Dr. Sherman, none of the doctors 
seemed to have the ability to perfectly reduce my rup- 
ture, and in most instances discouraged me by telling 
me nothing could be done for me, and thus one after 
the other gave me up as a hopeless subject doomed to 
incessant suffering. 

But thank Heaven for the thoughtfulness of my friend 
and for my persistent faith in encouraging me to call 
on Dr. Sherman, contrary to the advice of many of 
those physicians who had given me up, my joy is too 
great for me to express, for I feel like a man emerging 
from Purgatory to Heaven since I placed myself in the 
hands of this gentleman, whom I am compelled to de- 
clare the doctor of doctors, who has fulfilled all his 
promises, while all the other doctors fulfilled none of 
theirs. Hence you will see why I thus highly appre- 
ciate his services, and feel it a duty to make this public 
declaration, that others afflicted with this disease may 
know where to obtain relief and avoid the delay and 
sufferings from experiments such as I, for jong years, 
experienced. With all this suffering, I expended a much 
larger sum of money than I paid Dr. Sherman for this 
great relief, and find his treatment not only infinitely 
superior to others, but also more economical. I have 
just remarked to a gentleman to-day, that if any one 
should offer me $1,000 in gold to discontinue Dr. Sher- 
man’s method, I would think it ridiculous, and refuse 
it like an idle puff of wind. I can now walk and ride 
with more comfort and pleasure in one hour than I ex- 
perienced for the past five years, previous to obtaining 
this relief, and with as much facility and comfort as 
before this affliction cagge upon me. 

My photographs were taken by Dr. Sherman, and 
may be seen at his office, or at my residence, which will 
give a more clear understanding of my case than even 
my description, and it will afford me a pleasure to show 
them to any person interested, and give them all other 
information, if they feel pleased to call upon me at my 
residence, No. 65 Market street, Newark, N. J. 

F. GERTH. 


Tyres 
UE URED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services, 2 
the application of his Rupture Curative Appliances, at 


his ce, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
ch remedy ever offered the i Photo- 
grap likenesses of cases before and after treatment 
furnished on receipt of two 3 cent stamps. 









The new Number of FRANK LESLIE'S BUD- 
GET OF FUN, to be published next 
Saturday, contains the best hits and 
caricatures of Seymour and Grant 
ever seen. The Redskins of the 
Press torturing their victims, Sey- 
mour and Grant. Uncle Sam settling 
Seymour and Blair by Maine strength. 
The terrible Ku-Kiux Klan. The great 
Rattlesnake. Portrait of Brick Dus; 
Pomeroy. Bennett and Grant. The 
Wickedest Man in the Press. Besides 
numerous others. It also contains 16 
pages of entertaining reading matter, 





for 26 cts. a. ae the shove sent, 


paid, for $1. 
d, Erie Co., N. 


For sale by all Newsmen. 
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BsSTA BUISHETD i18eci. 








GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0. 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold 
0 prices, the same as the Company sel} them in 


at 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per Ib. ce 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 


per ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per tb. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground@), 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per Ib. GREEN, (Un- 
ted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending club or other orders for less tha? 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party g up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “‘The Great 
American Tea Company.”’ 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertisng and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our addre<s in full, and also to 
put on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement. This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-office orders and draits make payable to the 
order of “‘ The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 88 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 








Superior 


Imitation Gold 


Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 








certificate to- keep accurate time. Price 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to our- 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 
worn, and as vel) finished as the best gold ones. 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
9 the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
-= with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time, 

F ce, durability, and time, they have aever been equaled by 
watches costing five times as much, Each one warranted by special 
$15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. For this small sum any one 


These watches are 


For ap- 


can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good tor time, as a gold one costing $150. We 


are now manufactaring Gents’ and Ladies’ 
in ep 


atches of extra fine finish and quality, price $20. These are equal 
rance and time to gold onés costing $200. Also, Oroide Chains, as well made as those of goid, from 


$2 to Re Goods sent to any part of the United States by express. Money need not be sent with the order, as 
the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the express. Customers must pay ALL the express charges. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 37 and 39 Nassau St., N. ¥., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 


ag TO CL 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


UBS—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Exrra Watcn, making 


Se CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation and the demand for them 


has grea’ 


tiy increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them to 


be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that we 
employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are false. 


The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by 


rdering directly trom us. 








CAMPAIGN COLLARS, 


By the Reversible Collar Co. 





GRANT AND COLFEFA®, 


AND 


SEYMOUR AND BLAIR. 


Price, with cloth-lined Button Holes, $25.00 per MZ. 


These collars have been copyrighted, and every collar has the 
following printed on the band: “Entered according to Act of Con- 
, by Ero. K. Snow, in the year 1868, in the Cle:k’s Office of the 
istrict Court for the District of Massachusetts,”’ 
All, persons are cautioned against infringing the above copyright. 







Send orders to 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., 
BOsT 





STON. 













ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CU 


A. 


the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The —_ J ne os a 
Doubioons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also fo 
all edn Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. P 


THER CONFESSIONS AND EXPeE- 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. Written by one who 
cured himself, and: sent tree on receiving post-paid 
directed envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Brooklyn, a Also free, by the same publisher, 
a Circular ot DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem of the 
“War. 


Conducted b 








Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming: 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly ; also secure prosperity 


ip love or business, Every one can acquire this singu- | 


lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T, 


WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philade!phia. 
AGNETIC TIMEKEEPER and Com- 
i pass, $1.00. PLANCHETTE, Wonderful, Myste- 


rious, and Amuring, $1.00. Sent postage paid. W. C. 
‘WEMYSS, 3 Astor Piace,-N. ¥. 





WE SELL FOR ONE DOLLAR, 

Gold and Silver Watches, Sewing Machines, Silk Dress 

Patterns, Carpetings, Domestic Goods, etc. 
CIRCULARS SENT FREE, 


giving full particulars, or ten checks sent for Ore Dol- 
lar, describing ten different articles which we will sell 


tr Omec Dollar Hach. 
Splendid inducements offered to Agents sending us 





Clubs. Address, LABONTE & BABBITT, 
No. 83 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass, 
$5. EMPLOYMENT. $10. 


] UNDREDS OF AGENTS make from 
$5 to $10 per day, in selling our Patent ExTEn- 
sIon REEL and Swirts combined. Used in every Family 
for winding Yarn, Silks, Worsteds, etc. Winds full size 
skein and weighs less than one pound, AGENTS 
WANTED. For terms, etc., address, 
H. L. STORKE & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 





WATCH FREE—GIVEN, GRATIS, 
to any live man who will act as agent in a 
new, light, and honorable business, paying $30 per day, 
sure; no gift enterprise; no humbug, and no money 
| wanted in advance, Address R. MONROE KENNEDY, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Every Man His Own Printer. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York. 








800 MILES 
OF THE 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


Running West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED, AND THE 


Whole Grand Line to the Pacific 
Will soon be Completed. 


The means provided for construction are ample, and 
there is no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the enterprise. The Company’s FIRST MORT- 
GAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
IN GOLD, are now offered at 102. They pay 


Six Per Cent. in Gold, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Sub- 
scriptions will be received in New York, at the COM- 
PANY’S OFFICE, No. 20 Nassau Street, and by JOHN 
J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 Wall street, and by 
the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the 
United States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Pro- 
gress of the Work, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company's 
Offices, or of its Advertised Agents, or will be sent free 
by mail on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer rk, 
September 14, 1868. » New York 





<~@ GOURAUD'S 
ic ip RIENTAL CREAM. 
MEDICATED SOAP YiquinRouce 


POU DRE SUBTILEHairEradicator 
453 BROADWAY. N.Y Sarl DRuccists 








Winchester Repeating 
Rifles, 
FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A REPEATER, 


AND 
TWENTY SHOTS A MINUTE 


AS A 
Single Breech Loader. 


These powerful, accurate and wonderfully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges which can be fired 
in nine seconds, are now ready for the market, and are 
for sale by all the responsible Gun Deslers throughout 
the country. For full information send for circulars 
and pamphlets to the 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 





OMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN 
\ the great One Dollar Sale Trude of WOODRUFF, 
FENNO & CO., 3% Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. More 
for $1. Better pay te Agents. Send for our new Cir- 
cular. 680-692 


MPLOYMENT.—15,000 Agents wanted! Circulars 
free. Address J. C. RAND & CuU., Biddeford, Me. 








a Day for all.—Stencil Tool Samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 





ANTED—Agents to sell ** The Lost Cause,” 

the only Democratic History of the War; also, 

The Boys in Blue,” a thrilling record of the 
rank and file of the Union Army; Headley’s Life of 
Grant, Campaign Engravings an} Badge of both 
parties, etc. E. B. TREAT & CO., 654 Broadway N. Y. 


ss Something New. “€% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 


Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau s., N. ¥. Box 5,167. 
| UNTING AND TRAPPING. HUN- 
TER’S GUIDE AND TRAPPER’S COMPA- 
NION.—A book for Farmers, Hun ers, Trappers, and 
Boys. Tells how to hunt and trap all kinds of 
game, trom the mink to the bear and deer. How to cure 
skins, make boats, traps, etc., etc. A new book just out. 
The only cheap and reliable work: ver printed. Price 


only 25 cents, 6 for $1. Sent pos:-free by HUNTER & 
CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 680-682 








ot. — PROF. CHRISTY’S HAIR 
O I8 NEAT, CLEAN, PURE, UNI 
and reliable, and —— 
minerals 
glossy tiful, removes 
gray hair to its al color—will 
grow hair on bald heads and can be as a havr dress- 
ing forever without the slightest injury to the brain or optic 
nerve. Do not take wn ¢ else, ey the pure 
article. If your druggist not get it for you, send 
direct to the manufactory. Sold by $1 per 
bottle; half dozen $5, or sent to any address on receipt 
of the money. Liberal reduction to the trade. Send 
for testimonials, etc. Trade supplied by Demas 
Bannes & Co., Wholesale Agents, New York City. 
(Hand this advertisement to your ange) 
R. CH & CO., 


A. 
175 West Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





Per Month sure and no money required 
in advance. Agents wanted everywhere, 
male or female, to sell our Patent Ever- 

lasting White Wire Clothes Lines. “ Every household 
should have this article.”—{N. Y Tribune). Address 


AMERICAN Wire Co., 75 William 8t., N. Y¥., or 16 Dear- 
born 8t., Chicago, Ill. 





BOOK FOR EVERYBODY .—“ Hints on 

house-painting, or painis and colors, and how to 

usethem.” Cloth. Copies sent free by mail on receipt 
MASURY & WHITON, 


of 40 cents. ’ 
No. 111 Fulton 8t., New York. 
Proprietors of Globe White Lead and Color Works. 





EAUTIFUL Photographs of Grant and 

Colfax, 15c.; Seymour & Blair 15c.; or the four 

mailed for 20c. Address BLACKIE & CO., 746 Broad- 
way, New York. 





TO $5 for every hour’s service, pleasant and hon- 
orable employment without risk. Desirable for 
—ladies, mivisters, farmers, merchants, 
soldiers, everybody. T. Neweiu & Co., 48 Broad 8t., 
New York. 


NE DOLLAR SALE—Send 10 cents to 

MESsERVE & Co., 35 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., and 

get ple Pen Fountain, descriptive list of articles, and 
circular, Agents wanted everywhere, male or female. 











THE ONLY PERFECT CURE FOR PILES 
of all kinds, also, Leprosy, Scrofula, Sait 
Rheum, and all Diseases of the Skin and 
Blood, is Fowle’s Pile and Humor Cure. 
Internal and external use. Entirely vegetable, 
Used in the Hospitals of the Old and New World. In 
case of failure, 1 authorize all dealers to refund the 
money and charge it back to me. No failures for over 
ten years. Prepared by H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Bos. 
ton. $1a bottle, Sold everywhere. Send for circulars, 


Sree. 





FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY 
CORNER. 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER, 


No paper of the day can compare with the CHIMNEY 
CORNER, in the number, variety, thfulness of 
its stories or the extent of the ill ons. Besides 
fiction, it embraces remarkable adventures, sketches of 
self-made men, curious manners and customs, poetry, 
airy stories, and other matter for the young. Issued 
fvery Monday. Price 10 cents. Back numbers at all 
imes supplied. 

“BAFFLED HOPES ; OR, THE ADVENTURESS,” a 
new and remarkable story, has just been commenced, 

Subscription price, $4 a year. 


FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


ONE OF THE CHEAPEST PICTCRIAL PAPERS IN THE 
* WORLD. 

It is devoted expressly to the young, and the matter 
is from the pens of writers whose juvenile works have 
found mostready sale. The readingis of the most 
varied character, embracing Stories, Adventures, Natu- 
ral History, Curiosities, History, Biography, etc. 

Each number contains from 20 to 25 illustrations, 

Issued every Wednesday; price, five cents a copy. 
Back numbers supplied. 

“ NOBODY’S DOG,” 
A splendid Story, has just been commenced, 

Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S 
MAGAZINE. 


The leading fashion periodical in America. Each 
monthly number contains a large colored plate of the 
latest fashions, from designs sent from Paris as soon as 
invented, which are thus published simultaneously in 
New York and Paris; also a four-page uncolored 
fashion plate, embracing the various leading styles. 
These are accompanied with full descriptions and ex- 
planations, with ntmerous other illustrations. Every 








BOSTON DOLLAR STORE! 


[ue IMMENSE SUCCESS ATTEND- 
ing our past business has induced us to make great 
preparations for the fall and winter t: ade. 

Our checks and exchange lists contain nearly every 
article desired for family use, such as Dry and Fancy 
Goods, Boots and Shoes, Jewelry and Plated Ware, 
Cutlery, etc., etc. 

Presents worth from $3 to €100 sent free to Agents. 

Make your orders as large as possible, and send your 
‘money by postal order or registered letter. 

We are agents for oyer one hundred foreign and 
d tic factories. 

Our goods are pew, and sold at Manufacturers’ prices 
at $1 for each article. Descriptive checks $10 per hun- 
dred, or ten.for $1. Agents wanted in every town. 
Circulars eent{free. CUSHMAN & CO., 

10 Arch 8t., Boston. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


“KATHRIN A.” 


OR, “‘MY MEDITATION OF THEE SHALL BE SWEET.” 


( UR Agents are taking rirTeEN AND TWENTY 

orders apiece per day for this popular work, and 
it is selling better than all other subscription engrav 
ings combined, Experienced Book Agents and all wish- 
ing to sell the best work published can have a large 
ainy or commission, as they may prefer. For particu 
lars, apply to or address F. 8. FULLER & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Springfield, Maes, 


A Month can be made by Agents, male or 
temale, in a new, pleasant, permanent busi- 
nese; full particulars free by return mail. 

A 


dress, C. L. VAN ALLEN, 48 New St., N. Y. City. 








Per Month guaranterd. Sure Pay. Salaries paid 
weekly. Agents wanted everywhere to sell our 
Patent Everlasting White Wire Clothes Lines, Call at or 





address the GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ber contains an original letter from Paris, describ- 
ing the very latest modes, by a lady whose position gives 
her access to fashionable society. The literary portion 
of this Magazine comprises a continued story, numer- 
ous interesting tales, poetry, anecdotes, etc. The whole 
profusely illustrated with fine engravings. 
Subscription price, $3.50 per year, to be sent to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


Box 4121, P. O., New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 A YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Insiructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, eoch 
aumber will contain 'wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, al! the back numbers car 
be had at any time. 

In the September No. was commenced an excitin 
continued story, entitled 


LEAVES OF FATE. 


aa” Ail subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
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B. 2. BABBITT'S 
ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE: 


B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, OR READY SOAP MAKER. 
8B. T. Babbitt’s Labor-Saving Union Soap. 
WASHING WITHOUT LABOR !—SOMETHING NEW! 


B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER, 
warranted to remove pret and stars of every kind, 


the Linen on Ee and wurrz. THIS 
POWDER IS WARRANTED NOT TO ROT OR 
INJURE THE CLOTHES. 
B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER! 


44 West street, ~ Y. [for 
TRATED NewsPAPER, July 18.] 


WEED SEWINC MACHINES. 
at Hartf 


Manufactured lord, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New York; 349 Washingt» st., Boson, and else- 
where. Reputation as “‘ The Best” established. ° 


ELEGANT BRONZED 
GAS FIXTURES. 


HE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE 

is invited to our new style of GAS FIXTURES, 

comprising a full line of CH ANDELIERS, PENDANTS, 

BRACKETS, PORTABLES, etc., etc., all of Original! and 

— Designs, combined with an excellence of color 
finish that cannot fail to please. 

We also manufacture the largest and handsomest 

assortment of CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, HALL 








128 William stree:, New York, 
117 & 119 Court street, Boston. 


TEREOPTICONS, MAGIC LAN- 
TERNS, and Dissolving-View Apparatus, with the 
wed Calcium Light, and several thousand artist- 

-colored Photographic Views on Glasz, illustrati 

Art, Science, History, Travels, etc., etc. Priced an 
illustrated Catalogue free on epolication. 2 5. 
Optician, No. 49 Nassau Street, New 

York. 680e0wo 














FOR SALE BY ALL TOY DEALERS. 
WESTON HOOP OO., Manufacturers, 
o SPRINGFIELD, VT. 
- 
ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 
od month, eee nere male and female, to 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 





jperior manner, Price only $18. Fully 
warranted for five years. We wjl! pay $1,000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
or more elastic seam than ours. It 

makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.’”” Every se- 
tch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
per month and expenses, or a commission 

Which twict thatamount can be made. Address SE- 


upon by other parties 

off worthiess cast- machines, under the 
name, or otherwise. . Ours is the oniy genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufaciured. 


] A_ YEAR TO AGENTS to sell thé Star 
Shuttle at ee may pene Full 
' free. Extra inducements to ne 

Call on or address W. G. WILSON & CO., 


, O.; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


PRINCE & €OS. 
ORCANS 
a ae) ol ed 
OOO, nowinuse, 
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THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., 


P. 0. BOX 5643, NEW YORE, 
eceive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan 
ities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 

Clubs supplied. See page 62 of this paperfor 








Depot for all kinds of Cam 
Buttons, and Medals. Send for fre 
List. samples sent for $1. J. LEACH, No. 86 





“THE PATENT ” 
wearer, in the most perfect ie, chet - 
chart i8 x 38 i graduated 


inches, with scales and fall 
9 gil amaas any person, however inexperienced, 


EVERY FaMicy sHOULD Mave One. For sale at the 
Howe Sewing Mechine Company's Off-e, 699 Broad- 
way, New York City. The trode eu: . Sent post- 
Gas © say address om receipt of 1. Address Tux 

Omart Pusigentnc Co., 
Branch Office, 4 Wall St:, N, Y. ° 





Fac X A 5 
gy eyes 72 and 74 W: street, | 
Tilustrated Advertisement in Frank Lesiie’s Iuivs- | 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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lst Rowpy—‘‘Bobby—Tom Had’em wants you, right away.” 
2xnp Rowpy—‘‘ Well—say—what is it? a Badger—or Prayers?” 





Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, Cribs and 
Cradles, 
of handsome patteros and superior finish. 
Tucker’s Celebrated Patent Spring Beds 
and Folding Wood Cots. 
For sale to the trade by the manufacturers. 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
128 William 8t., New York. 
117 and 119 Court St., Boston. 


ss TREAT 
CHANCES 


FOR 


AGHENT S 


TO 


MAKE MONEY. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Book Publisher, Stationer, and 
Manufacturer of Campaign Goods, No. 98 Spring Street, 
New York, or No. 164 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ww. A. WILLARD & CO., 











177 Canal Street (Second block West of the Bowery), 
NEW YORK. . 680-6910 

MASRETIC HEALING INSTITUTE 

i and Conservatory of Spiritual Science, 17 Great 


Jones St., New York. All diseases, including Cancer, 
Consumption, cured. Consultations on all subjects. 


A WEEK AND EXPENSES. A relisble Agency 
Addvess 8. M. CO, Hinsdale N. H. 








|MERWIN, TAYLOR & SIMPKING, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Wholesale 
, Dealers in 


|4&rms, Ammunition, Guns, Pistols, 
SPORTING MATERIALS, 
Fishing Tackle, Powder and Shot, 
MUSEETS, &c., &c., 


‘ 
Sore AGENTS for W. R. Pope’s Celebrated BREECH- 
LOADING SHOT GUNS, BALLARD BREECH-LOAD- 
ING RIFLES and SHOT GUNS, Eagle Arms Company’s 
FRONT-LOADING REVOLVERS, Pocket and Belt 
Sizes; English, American, French and German SHOT 
GUNS, all styles, qualities and prices, 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


285 BROADWAY, 
Exactly Opposite Stewarr’s Down Town Store, 
NEW YORK. ° 








TARRANT'S 





SELIZERPAPERIENT 


A Century of Triumphs over 
sia, liver diséase, bowel complaints and various febrile 
and nervous disorders, has immortalized. the Seltzer 
Spa, and these victories are now repeated throughout 
this hemisphere by TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT 


SELTZER APERIENT; containing ail the elements and 
roducing all thu happy results of the great German 


Bold by all Druggiste. 





“Westward the Star of Empire!” 
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Watches. 


The NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ml. 


The General and ‘tal 


Superintendents. of the National Watch Company, of ELGIN, ILLINOIS, are 


well known as men who have previously been in the employ of the largest of the old companies, designing and 


ing their Machinery, and contributing mainly to their These g 

bettering their past achievements. 

lence, they have,’ with unlimited Capital at their disposal, spent over 
ERY, and remedying such defects in the old as their riper judgment 


as well as a salaried interest 

Profiting by their former abundant ex 
three years in constructing Improvep 
has detected. 





now have a co-operative 


Placed in the market in 1867, the ELGIN WATCHES have been received with unprecedented favor, and are 
pronounced by watchmakers, East and West, as superior in 


Design, Finish, ana Durability 


to any others that can be purchased at corresponding prices of either American or foreign manufacture 


Six styles are now in market bearing our trade-mark. 
Call on your Jeweler and to see them. 


National Warcn Company : 


Cricaco, October 21st, 1867. 


Having carefully examined and tested your Watches, we find them perfect in all their parts, of fine finish, 


and well adapted to the wants of the time 
FOR THE PRICE, and equal to the finest 
THREE TIMES THE MONEY. We cheerfully 


Cc. F. HAPPEL & CO., 
D. UNTERMEYER & CO., 
H. OPENHEIMER & CO., 


recommend them to all parties wishing good time-keepers. 


g public. We consIDER THEM THE BEST MADE WATOHES IN 


Watches, for accurate time, THAT COST DOUBLE OR 


s 


GILES BRO. & CO., 
W. M. & J. B. MAYO, 


The names above will be recognized as the leading Jewelers of Chicago, They have po pecuniary interest in the 


Company, but freely testify as to the genuine merits of the Watches, which for the past year have been sold by | 


Business Office and Salesrooms, 159 & 161 LAKE STREET, Chicaco 


AVOID LEAD POISONING!!! 


PATENT LEAD-ENOASED 
BLOCK-TIN PIPE. 
The only pipe in the market which 
Safety to Health 


combines ° — with 
ung. Pliancy, Durability, Facil. 
ity of Bending, Soldering, and Mak- 
ing Joints. 

Water flows through it as pure as if 
drawn through Silver ; in addi. 
tion to all other advantages, it is 
stronger and costs less than Lead 
Pipe of equal calibre. 

Practical Analytical Chemists, Assayers of Metals, and 
others, have subjected this Encased Block-Tin Pipe to the 
severest tests; and, after thorough, exemsination, sepert 
it to be ‘A HOMOGENEOUS PIPE, UNEQUA IN 
STRENGTH, IN SAFETY TO HEALTH, AND FOR 
GENERAL EFFICIENCY.” 

The Croron Aquepuct BoaRpD oF New Yous, and the 
Nassau Boarp or Brooxixyy, commend it highly; 
while the Water Commissioners of Boston, CHARLEs- 
TOWN, and of several other cities, have 
adopted it “‘exclusively” for SUPPLY PIPE from street- 
mains to all buildings. 


IT IS INTRODUCED INTO 

Ward's Island Hospital, German Hospital, Union Dime 
Savings’ Bank, Metropolitan Saviugs’ Bank, Park k, 
Herald Buildings, Public School No. 41, Sherwood’s 
Buildings, Fifth avenue, and others too numerous to 
mention, including a majority of new first-class build- 
ings—Public School’, Disperearies, Laboratories, Hos- 
pitals, Banks, and Insurance Companies. 

WHEREVER USED, IT GIVES PERFECT SATIS- 

FACTION, 

and wil] eventually supersede every other description 
of piperto be used for the conveygnce of water tor do- 
mestic purposes. 


OPINIONS OF THE MEDICAL 


PROFESSION. 


‘I am of the opinion that lead-encased block-tin pipe 
will, in a sanitary point of view, be of infinite good to 
our citizens, WILLARD PAREER, M.D. 


The above recommendation was concurred im by the 
following gentlemen: James Anderson, M.D., President 
of the N. Y. Academy of Medecine; James R. Wood, 
M. D., and many others. : 

aa When you order, give bore of pipe and head or 
pressure of water. 

COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD 
MANUFACTURING CO., 
Office, 105 Beekman Street, Factory, foot 
- Of 27th Street, N. R., N. Y,, 
Manufacturers of Block-Tin Pipe, Block-Tin Sheet, otc. 
CIRCULARS SENT FREE. ° 






PURE 
WATER 





TRY THE PATENT LAUNDRY 
BLUEING-BAG. A perfectly pure 
Soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 
all others in economy and conveni- 
ence, Each Bag in a neat box. 

Price 10 ahd 20 cents. 

Sold by all Grocers, and by the 

PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 
Nos. 106 and = — street, New 
ork. 











A CCORDEONS.—We will send, on receipt 
of $10, $12, or $15, or C. O. D., one ot sp eee 
improved Trumpet Accordeons, ar toy © OO. : 
7 o Oe my a: Bowery, N.Y. 


Rimmel’s New Pérfame! 
[LHLANG-IHLAN 
The Flower ot Flowers 
(Unona Odoratissima) 
This charming Per 


fume may now be had 
y of sll a Drug- 
s-ntatives, EDWAR: 
GREEY & CO., 38 
Vesey st., New York 
TRADE MARK. 
PARIS AND LONDON. 





6 ypAtcH HIM! MATCH HIM" 





OLIVER OPTIC’S LIFE OF GRANT. 





THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


OUR STANDARD BEARER ; 


OR, THE LIFE OF 
GEN. ULYSSES 8. GRANT ; 
His Youth, His Manhood, His Campaigns, 


And his Eniinent Services in the Reconstruction of 
the Nation bis Sword has Redeemed. 


BY CAPT. BERNARD GALLIGASKEN, 
(COSMOPOLITAN). 
WRITTEN OUT BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
With the following list of Illust-ations by 
THOMAS NAST 


1. First in War, First in Peace, and First in the 
hearts of his Countrymen. 

2. ‘‘Grantas the Messenger to procure Ammunition.” 

3. Grant’s Escape. 

4. Grant and the Soldiers at Missionary Ridge. 

5. Grant and Pemberton at Vicksburg. 

6. *s Why don’t you say something, Father ?’’ 


16mo., Cloth, §1 50. 


A pleasent and reliable history of the first General of 
the , by one of the most ular writers of the day. 

Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, , on receipt of price 





LEE & SHEPARD, 


Publishers, Boston. ° 


 GALENBERG & VAUPEL’S © 


PLAN OS. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 56ih St., 
between 8th & 9th Avenues, N. ¥ 


This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you wll 
receive, by return mail, a correset picture oi your 
future husband or wife, with name and date o1 mat- 


riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y¥. 
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ADIES, CULTIVATE PHYSICAL BEAUTY. 
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